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THE LEADING BOOKS 


For American Schools are published by the American 
Book Company. Following are some of their... .. 


LATEST SUCCESSES 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. | McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By JACQUES W. Repway, F.R, G.S. $0.60. Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound $1.00. A remarkable book. Treatment of the subject entirely new in a school history. Progress 
ideas of instruction, Marks anew era 1n the teaching and study of geography. Enthusiastically of the people graphically exhibited in skillful, vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; impar 
indorsed by progressive educators. No other elementary geog- 7” 


raphy has been so extensively introduced in so short a time. 
SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. 6 “ | PREDICT for McMaster’s School ¢ ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 


Fascinating and instractive in matter; profusely and artistically 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c., History of the United States the ¢ illustrated; handsomely bound in cloth, these books form the 


&c. Nothing so satisfying in the way of school reading books @ heartiest welcome from teachers that a most attractive series of Supplementary Readers ever issued. 

has ever been published. They establish an ideal standard. Py h e ted hool hist ” Fifteen volumes now ready —others in preparation, 

Eight books, one for each year,—First year, .25; Second year, as ver gree e a Schoo 1S ory. — ’ 4 

35; Third year, 45; Fourth year, 45; Fifth year, 45; Sixth $ Cuartes W. Core, Supt. of Schools, PATTERSON Ss AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 

year, .50; Seventh year, .50; Eighth year, .50. For the conven- . 25. A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully ar- 

ience of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be r Albany, N. 2 ranged series of spelling lessons. A marked improvement on 


bound in five volumes. The book referred to is *‘ A School History of the all other books of its class. 

NATURAL COURSE IN IMUSIC. American History in the University of Penaayivana, just @ [ULNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
By FREDERIC H.RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER, Simplest and best, - published. It will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00. é 35. Latest addition to this author’s well-known successful se- 
It is the coming standard of music instruction for schools. The «© VBOESSVSSSVSSsssssssses seses ries of mathematical text-books. 
Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30; Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, each “T would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, a thorough drill in this 
.36: Fifth Reader, .50; Advanced Reader, $1.00; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00. | excellent little book.’’ — J. I. EsTiLi, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville,Conn. 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Carpenter's Geographical Reader—Asia . . § Ward’s Penmanship, small, 1 to 6, per dozen .72| Anderson's Study of English Words -40 
Van Bergenss Story of Japan ‘ ; . ; 1.00 | Ward’s Penmanship, large, 1 to 6, per dozen . .96 | Betz’s Gems of School Sorg ‘ : : ; -70 
Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools . .35 | White’s Oral Arithmetic -35 | Gleason's Xenophon’s Cyropaedia ‘ 1.25 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection . ; 1.00 | Bailey’s American Comprehensive Arithmetic . .65 | Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition . ‘ - -go 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 nos., per doz. 96 | Holbrovuk’s ‘Round the Year in Myth and Song .60 | Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar . , 75 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and 
Bulleiin of New Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON 


Just Ready... . 


The Great Round World Reference Atlas 


Size, 7'42x9'. inches @¢ Price, 25 cents ; $2.50 per doz. ; $17.50 per 100, * Containing 28 Maps 


VERYONE will weleome this light, handy Atlas. contain- | HE only handy Atlas containing County Map of England, 
1 ing all necessary maps for daily reference, as well as | Departments of France, German and Austrian States, and 
special history work. similar maps of Spain, Italy, Russia, India, China, de 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, .. .. 5 West 18th Street, New York City. 


HE SUCCESS ESTERBROOK VERTICAL WRITER PENS 


OF . event in the 
history of the Schools. They scem to have swept the country from East to West. The 
No. 556 Fine Point, and Nos. 570 and 621 Medium, are especially recommended. Ask your 


Stationer for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


| oR 4SON 4 yan Which they are built is certainly admirable, since the ‘ue aim | 

REASONS FOR THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF OUR NEW READERS __ [pin upon which they are built is certainly admirable, since the true aim 
e = literature.”’— W. A. LUDW1G, Superintendent Schools, Lowell, Mich. 

| t t re “Your readers surpass all others in attractiveness and typographical 

Steppi ng Stones to | era ul e effect, and above all, in the reading matter and its arrangement to 


grades.’ — W. A. FRASIER, Superintendent Schools, Ruthiund, Vt. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND CHARLES B. GILBERT, _ | 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
ully der for each 3. They furnish more reading-matter and of better . : 
chi litecary quality than any series. OTHER NOTADLE NV W THXT-BOOKS. 
| 2 They are more pract‘cal. The authors know 4. They are more fully and beautifully illustrated The Silver Series of English Classics. 
what children Jike and what they need. than any other series. & 
Five Volumes of this notable new Series of School Keaders now ready. The remaiing three in press. others. With Criticaland kxplanatory Notes. 12 vols. now ready. 
i i i sader. 224 pages. Bei illustrated with reprodue 
A First Reader. 128 pages. Over 120 beautiful illustrations, including; A Third Reader. 22) pemee. oor authors, etc. 50 wi 1 reproduc Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 


trate ith By HERBERT A. HOWE, Se.D., University of Denver, Colo. 362 pp. 

‘tions of masterpieces, ete. 40 cts. ductions of maste 8. 8. 
com , Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


"ew ‘ommendations of “Stepping Stones to Literature.’ iC: 
code eee ace “Your new First Reader is undoubtedly the best yet; a place it will| By Professor CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph. D., Cernell Cniversity. 


‘mean life to the child.’-—-ADA V. 8. HARRIS, Principal, Michigan State thoroughly and N, Washington Life in Asia. 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. Normal Book VI. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. By Mary 


“In beauty of finish and in the artistic excellence of the mapteeos “The Second Reader, like its predecessor, is a delightful book from | Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. Over 100 choiee illustrations. 


these readers surpass anything of the kind that I have seen. Ww. i ee pe ith the finest taste, eminently l2mo. 325 pp. 60 cents, 
“over oT. the material, chosen with the fin 4 
GorRDY, P ‘ipal 2d North School, Harttord, Conn. cover to cover, ant | | 
by far the best of any that have come to my series. A. W. KoGE! Superintendent | The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 
citys. Behool, Quincy, Mass. “1 ean speak of these books in terms of highest commendation. The] By KATE LOUISE brown. Small 4to. 155 pages. Cloth, 48 cents. 
| City.” — M. N, J 73 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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X-Ray Equipment 
ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Static Machines. 
Ruhmkorff Induction Coils. 


Tesla High Frequency Coils. 
Crookes’ Tubes. Fluoroscopes. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, 


141 Franklin Street, Mass, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement | Complete Catalogues fur- 
containing Normal School nished on receipt of ten 
Apparatus. | cents for postage. 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES,” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Keading or Distance. 
_Gnaranteed to cure Weak 
Eyes and Poor Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Kye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes, 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong- 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by matl, providing you answer the following ques- 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Can 
you see better by holding print at an increased dis- 
tance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 


Highly recommended by Doctors, Lawyers, 
Clergymen, and Mechanics. 


Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


An Elegant Christmas Gift. 


THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 
Can be had only from 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 


(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 


THE | CURR N -EVE-+TS WEFKL: 


The first? and paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, conden: non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free Pathiinder We stiay ton, DC 


Visit the 
Hawaiian Islands, 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. An 
ideal climate. Tropical and volcanic scenery 
of great grandeur. ‘The native race and the 
political situation an engaging study. A tour 
of these islan’s the event of a lifetime. A 
Sele t party, personally conducted, under the 
auspices of EDUCATION, will leave Boston in 
February, 1898, returning in April. Every- 
thing absolutely first-class. Send for pro- 
spectus. 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, 

eow] Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{@e™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


99 cent PURE 


IVORY 


& In some of 


the best hospitals 
and sanitariums n 
other soap ts allow. 


ed for any purposed 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH GILLOTI'S 
& VERTICULAR PEN 


© VOSEPH GILLOTTS 
<= PEN ) 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
 MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JUSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


...91 John Street, New York. 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
; “It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all mangers’ — this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 


L D. MILLER, 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (O., Leominster. Mass. 


ELCIN WATCH 


ere are no better watches to be 
hed then Elgin watches, If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over as the standard 
of American make. Wosendtoanyone 
giving us i 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C. a 
with privilege of examination. If 
satisfuntery, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
our expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 


fre’ ROYAL MFC. CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


NEND FOR 


The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
an have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
j"Z a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Street, Roston. 


CURRENT 


Edited by A. 


Comprehensive, Concise, 


the day. 
and industrial lines in all countries ; 


of government, and notes THE HISTORY 
made. 


they can possibly supply. 
volume appears every three months. 


rate knowledge of the same. 


‘“‘A useful, timely, and high-class publication. 
of solid information you manage to condense into so small a compass.” 
— Prest. J. S. ScHURMAN, Cornell University. 


JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


EN OMPARATIVELY few magazines can boast of such flattering testimonials 
as to their sterling worth as CURRENT History. 

from President Schurman of Cornell University is only one of hundreds 
which are being constantly received from subscribers and the press. 


CuRRENT Histrory presents a concise but complete, unbiased, accurate, and 
interesting record of public affairs in every part of the world, and contains the only 
complete summing up of the various znaternational and diplomatic questions of 
It shows the progress that is being made in political, social, intellectual, 
gives biographies of people who become 
prominent, and of prominent people who die; records great discoveries and impor- 
tant inventions; marks the affairs of all lands in which there is an established form 


It does for the present what CYCLOPEDIAS DO FOR THE PAST; #. é., Crys- 
tallizes knowledge and puts it into an easily and immediately available form. It 
supplements all the existing cyclopedias by giving more recent information than 
Practically, it is a SERIAL CycCLopepia, of which a 


Thoroughly Indexed. 

The number of CURKENT History for the last quarter of each year will contain 
an EXHAUSTIVE INDEX, Which will include portraits and biographical sketches, and 
which will enable the reader to immediately turn to any subject, or any part of a 
subject, which has been prominently before the people of any ce untry of the world 
during the twelve months covered by the volume, and obtain a complete and accu- 


Published Quarterly ; $1.50 a year. Specimen Copy, 25 cents, 
SAMPLE PAGES FREE. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


I am struck with the variety 


HISTORY 


The above endorsement 


Accurate, and Unbiased. 


OF THE WORLD as that history is being 


Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


SCHOOL 


Send for new Catalogue. 


EDUCATION BY TRAVEL. 


In these days of advanced educational 
methods the great importance of teaching 
by object lessons has become fully recog- 
nized. It has been said that ‘‘a student 
should never learn consciously anything 
he can learn unconsciously.” In teaching 
by object lessons, it has been found that 
this end is reached; the student grasps the 
subject far more readily, and a far more 
indelible impression is made on his mind. 

Noting the good results consequent upon 
object teaching, the German schools have 
followed out the principles still further, 
and inaugurated a series of school excur- 
sions, botanical, geological, geographical, 
historical, and industrial. The wisdom of 
this movement has already been fully 
demonstrated, 

For booklet and additional information 
address D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston, or George W. 
Boyd, A. G. P. A., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia. 


TOURS TO WASHINGTON, $25. 


On December 2 the first of the present 
series of Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-conducted tours to Washington will 
leave Boston. A stop will be made in 
Philadelphia on the going trip. In Wash- 
ington tickets include a complete tour of 
the capital, under personal escort, and four 
and three-fourths days’ board at the best 
hotels in the city. 

This is a golden opportunity to visit the 
national capital, as congress will convene 
during the stay of the party. 

Six additional tours to Washington will 
be run during the winter and early spring. 
Four tours to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington will also be run. Rate, $28. 

In addition to the tourist agent, a chap- 
eron, whose especial care is unescorted 
ladies, will accompany each tour. 

For itineraries, etc., apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
general passenger agent, Broad-street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Paper. I 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal............. Toronto, Can, 
Educational News... Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ............... Danville, Ill. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Des Moines, la. 


Missouri School Journal...... ...Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,................ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, II. 
School Bulletin..... Syrac use, N.Y. 


hicage, 
New York, N.Y. 


School Journal .... 


Southern Schools.. . Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute. .............. New York, N.Y. 
0065 New York, N. Y 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas 
Western School Jonrnal.......... Topeka, Kansas 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 25, 1897. 


Number 20. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . .. 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


ALL HAIL TO THE TEACHER. 


BY I. EDGAR JONES. 


All hail to the teacher, the every day preacher, who 
spreads out her sermons through moments and 
hours, 

With judgment judicious and manner propitious, rough- 
hewing young ideas and shaping their powers. 


Not only on Sunday, but, starting with Monday, her ser- 
mons continue, ‘til Saturday night, 

Her torch not a flicker, but stronger and thicker, and last- 
ing much longer to give forth its light. 


The pastor in preaching and Sunday school teaching con- 
denses his labors to part of a day, 

But teachers as preachers are broader-gauge reachers, and 
tick on like clocks from September to May. 


They spread out the knowledge absorbed at some college, 
diluted to suit every infantile brain, 

And into vouths fickle let true wisdom trickle, thus filling 
small pitchers again and again. 


Their learning is various, and in soil precarious they scat- 
ter the seeds of a learning immense, 

To harvest long after deep groaning or laughter, light 
weeds or the sound grain of good common sense. 


She weighs out her potions to fit needs or notions of chil- 
dren who differ, from fairies to fools; 

In order to hit them and properly fit them, her skill must 
adjust countless methods and tools; 


Brains built in all sizes and full of surprises, queer angles 
and tangles, wit twisted by will, 

The teacher must measure, then dole out her treasure each 
noddle correctly to fit and to fill. 


Not easy her mission to mould her tuition in order these 
warped twigs in wisdom to bend, 

Their naked souls draping, well shingling and shaping to 
perfected patterns each child’s latter end. 


So hail to the teacher, the every day preacher, who gives 
to each urchin a pass to the sky, 

Her sermons, well knitted, are skillfully fitted, her 
thoughts are fast colors, her rest by and by. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


AprAHaM Lincotn: I don’t think much of a man 
who is not wiser to day than he was yesterday. 


Ross Turner, Boston: The influence of a picture 
is beyond human ealeulation. It is like the kind 
word fitly spoken —it can never die. I believe that 
the influence of good representative art upon our 
schoolhouse walls will exert much the same effect 
in national art education that representative books 
do in our literature. 


Apevia R. Hornsrook, Kvansrille, Ind.: The 
term “laboratory method,” borrowed from the vo. 
cabulary of natural science teaching and applied to 
that of mathematics, denotes the method of inde- 
pendent personal investigation on the part of the 
learner, under the leadership «f a teacher who fur- 
nishes only the necessary aids to interpretation. 

Joun Dewey, Chicago University: The dawn of 
the imagination in a child marks the first great epoch 
in his life. It is the dawn of the true self-conscious- 
ness, and marks the passage from merely mechanical 
to free and intelfigent activities. This dawn of imag- 
ination in the ehild, this beginning of spontaneous 
imagery (play), as distinct from the carrying out of 
the physical activity, is the first great step in the 
child’s life. It means that the child is no longer at 
the mercy of an immediate suggestion. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES* 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


We have searcely begun the study of word history 
hefore we become aware of two distinct classes of 
derived words, which we may call the artificial and 
the natural. By artificial derivatives, I mean such 
as are deliberately made by the combination of other 
words or word roots, as telegraph, telephone, phono- 
graph, and graphophone. 

Such words are well said to be “coined,” that is, 
struck out in their finished and final form at one 
blow. 

By naturally derived words, | mean such as have 
acquired their present form by the slow process of 
development, or growth, 

Such words are vinegar, which traces its ancestry 
through the Irench vin-aigre, to Latin vinum-acre; 
and Bible, whieh not only takes its well-known 
meaning, “The Book,” from the Greek 6 sigaorc, but 
also retains a clear memory of its more ancient home 
by the river side, when as OF Bh3%0¢ it signi- 
fied merely the inner soft bark of that papyrus reed, 
whose outer bark gave us both the substance and the 
name of paper. 

Words of the latter sort are much the more inter- 
esting in their histories, for they bear the impress of 
the changing life of ages, and contain in their myriad 
transformations a complete epitome of the history of 
man. 

All this by way of preface and half-apology, before 
we consider briefly a group of words connected with 
the chureh. and which, owing to their greater arti- 
ficiability, will appeal less strongly to the imagination, 
and therefore give less pleasure than those we have 
heretofore studied. Thus the names of the sects re- 
quire neither explanation not comment; that Bap- 
tists should exalt) baptism, Presbyterians magnify 
elders, and Congregationalists adopt forms of popu- 
lar government, is neither more nor less than we 
should expect from their names. It is equally 
natural that a “minister” should serve his people, 
and that a “pastor” should feed and guide his 
“flock.” 

“Chureh,” through “kirk,” kindred forms, 
looks back to the Greek * «vpraxd»,’ the Lord’s house: 
and that, power or 
voverning might; a word well given for his proper 


through KUPLOC, to Ki poe, 


name to Cyrus. 

There was an old) Latin) word, “podium,” which 
meant a baleony, particularly the royal baleony from 
which the emperor viewed the tragic scenes of the 
arena. This word has been converted from heathen- 
ism: it no longer countenances brutal contests; if 
goes regularly to church, and appears no longer as 
the proud and barbaric “podium,” but as the plain 
and Christian “pew.” 

“Axilla” was Latin for an axle, or centre of revolu- 
tion. This was contracted to “axla,” then to “ala,” 
and applied to the shoulder, as the centre of rotation 
for the arm. It was thence easily extended to the 
wing of a bird; then to the wing of a building, and 
having become “aile” in France, it at last appeared in 
English churches as the “aisle.” Of course, at first, 
it meant a wing of the church, but was later applied 
also to the passage dividing the wing from the body 
of the church, and even to any passage between pews, 
until we now have the paradoxical expression, a 
“middle aisle.” 

This word, by the way, is a good one for the 
spelling-reformers. It has been urged that a change 
in English spelling will obscure etymology. “On the 


*Copyrighted. 


contrary,” say the reformers, “simplification of spell- 
ing will reveal etymologies now obscured.” 

And they instance, among many others, this word 
“aisle.” whose ‘s’ is an intruding, unhistorical super- 
fluity. 

Liturgy is an excellent word for an excellent thing. 
It is Aerovpyia, the people’s work, recog- 
nizes that the people should have their part in the 
services of the church. 1 will refer to only two more 
words, but their history is not only curious, but it 
contains important theological suggestions. 

“Priest,” through German  priester, is identical 
with Presbyter, an elder; and suggests that there 
should be greater harmony between sects governed 
by men bearing the same title, for, as Milton cleverly 


put it, 
“New Presbyter is but old 


‘Priest’ writ large!” 

“Tell” is derived from an ancient verb meaning to 
conceal. In Icelandic, ‘hel’ meant death; the Gothic 
Halja was the goddess of death. The first meaning 
of the English “hell” is “the place of the dead.” 

When the word was young it was pure and beauti- 
ful. At death every soul went to hell; i. e., into eon- 
cealment out of mortal sight. 

That theologians have so perverted the early mean- 
ing of this word is unfortunate for the word, and not 
creditable to the theologians. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY JENNIE 8S. CAMPBELL. 


The New England forefathers rejected the Christ- 
mas festival as a relic of Popery, but there was a 
strong element of thankfulness in their stern hearts, 
Which caused them, early in their history, to set apart 
a day in recognition of blessings which this genera- 
tion’s children of lighter vein hardly recognize. 

In the fall of 1627 the first harvest of the Plymouth 
colony was gathered. “Corn was good, barley in- 
differently good, and peas a failure because of the 
drought and late sowing.”  Forgetful of the barley’s 
indifference and the peas’ failure, and grateful for | 
the corn and the fruits, which were quite abundant, 
Giovernor Bradley sent four men to kill game, that 
they might, “after an especial manner, rejoice to- 
gether.” Massasoit and ninety other Indians were 
invited to celebrate with them three days, in their 
“town room,’ which was beautifully cleaned and 
History says little of how 
the poor women of the colony worked to prepare the 


sanded for the occasion. 


savory dishes of venison, wild turkey, and water-fowl. 
It’ may be supposed that the men gave most of the 
thanks, 

Two years later, in midsummer, a day of fasting, 
which was appointed because of drought, was sud- 
denly turned into thanksgiving by the coming of rain, 
and the Charlestown records say that a similar event 
occurred at that settlement a few years after. In 
1632 Governor Winthrop of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony appointed a day of thanksgiving because of an 
action of the British privy council favorable to the 
colonies, and invited the governor of the Plymouth 
colony to join with him in the services, 

So, from year to year, at different seasons, special 
feast days were appointed, sometimes in gratitude for 
the arrival of ships with provisions, sometimes be- 
cause new colonists joined their friends in the New 
World, but in later years, almost always for the 
harvest. 

All people went to church on Thanksgiving day, 
and probably with the feeling that, like God’s people 
of old, they were climbing up Zion’s hill, for the 
highest ground in the town was usually selected for 
the meeting-house. Square, boxey affairs these 
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houses were too, and sombre enough with the light 
falling dimly, through oiled paper, upon square pews 
and a high pulpit crowned with a sounding board. 
The seats were hinged, that they might be lifted to 
give more room for standing during the long prayer, 
and after the amen they were dropped into place. 
The outer glory of the building rested in the weather- 
vane, which was anything from a rooster to a codfish. 

If Thanksgiving day were cold, the women filled 
the basins of their metal foot stoves with hot coals, 
and if they had to ride far, replenished them at the 
house of a friend near the church. Three excellent 
reasons were assigned by one congregation for not 
using stoves: lirst, they often started very destruc- 
tive fires; second, they caused head-ache; third, the 
heat was likely to warp the ladies’ tortoise-shell 
combs. The first New Il-ngland church to boast the 
ownership of a stove was the First church of Boston, 
which put one up in 1773. Sister churches thought 


_this very worldly, and in 1819 a good man in Brim- 


field, being solicited for money towards the procur- 
ing of this comfort, replied: “Good preaching keeps 
me hot enough without stoves’; upon which two 
storm doors were ordered. The introduction of heat- 
ing apparatus caused many church quarrels, and it is 
recorded that a deacon’s wife had her thanksgiving 
services completely spoiled by such an event. With 
averted head she sailed by the black monster on the 
day of its first appearance in church. She grew 
warmer and warmer during the service, although she 
fanned most vigorously, until the minister’s allusion 
to “heaping coals of fire” was so painful a reminder 
of the unusual heat that she swooned. When suffi- 
ciently restored she gasped: “It was the stove,” and 
her rapid recovery was due to the assurance that no 
fire had been built. 

No hymns of praise were sung on this feast day. 
The leader “set the tune to a praise psalm,” and the 
congregation did its best to keep it, but often sadly 
failed. The introduction of instrumental music 
was as bitterly opposed as fire had been. When one 
church, in opposition to the minister’s expressed wish, 
introduced violin musie for this special celebration, 
the old man announced: “We will now sing and fiddle 
the forty-fifth Psalm.” THis text was from, Amos 
5:23: “1 will not hear the melody of their viols.” 
Like many preachers of to-day, for the sake of applica- 
tion he avoided the other clause of the verse, which 
reads: “Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs.” 

During the Revolutionary war Thanksgiving day 
was celebrated each year throughout the colonies; but 
after the praise for peace, in 1784, the custom was 
abandoned, except in New England, where it was the 
principal social and home festival of the year. In 
1789 President Washington, at the request of con- 
gress, recommended its celebration because of the 
adoption of the constitution. Congress again recom- 
mended a thanksgiving proclamation, and President 
Madison issued one when peace was declared after 
the war of 1812. 

One by one the Middle states adopted the custom 
of appointing yearly thanksgiving celebrations, and 
most of the Southern states followed their example, 
although Governor Wise of Virginia, when requested 
to do so, publicly declined, saying that he was un- 
authorized to interfere in religious matters. 

During the Civil war, the capture of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, together with victories gained in other 
sections, gave such strong reason for hope that, in 
1863. Lincoln apart Thursday, the sixth of 
August, saving: “I invite the people of the United 
States to assemble on that occasion, in their eustom- 
ary places of worship, and, in the form approved by 

their own conscience, render the homage due the 
Divine Majesty for the wonderful things he has 
done in this nation’s behalf.” 

The next vear he named the last. Thursday. of 
November, which time has since been observed, be- 
cause of the appropriateness of the season and the re- 
Yaa thre the nation cherishes for the suggestion of 
president. May the spirit as 

is proclamation ever be observed. 


CHANGES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BY GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
Secretary of the American Book Company. 


There is a widespread popular notion that school- 
hooks are changed oftener than the best interests of 
the schools require, and that the publishers are respon- 
sible. Most states have restrictive laws, prescribing 
periods of adoption of from three to six years, which 
are in the interest of a wise conservatism. But while 
these laws are a useful barrier against individual cases 
of exeessive changes, it is still true that, on an average, 
hooks remain in use two or three times as long as any 
of the laws prescribe, and that the life of a good book 
Publishers are criti- 
cised for publishing too many new books, for revising 


lasts from ten to twenty years, 


their books too often, all merely to make changes in 
hooks necessary; they are equally criticised for con- 
tinning the publication of too many old books and 
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forcing their codltinued use, and for not keeping them 
thoroughly revised, so blocking the way to improve- 
ments. Thus by the inconsiderate they are con- 
demned if they do, and they are condemned if they 
don’t; and it is a trying position to hold the scale 
even. As belween most extreme views, the truth lies 
ina middle ground. Taking the country throughout, 
echoolbooks are not changed too often. This is not 
saving that there are not some unnecessary and ill- 
advised changes and often an_ artificial emphasis 
placed on the necessities of change. Nor is it saying 
that sometimes old books are not too long continued 
in use. But here is just the place where, on account 
of trade competition, the publishers cannot reasonably 
he expected to be the conservators. The responsi 

bility of regulating these matters lies with teachers, 
superintendents, and school boards, in whose hands is 
lodged the power. They are, and must continue to be 
the arbiters who are to decide all these questions of 
change, either acceding to or denying the agents’ 
importunities, as they view the matter, in the clear 
light of publie interest. 

With one almost continuous session of congress, 
and the frequent and prolonged sessions of the legisla- 
tures of forty-five states, we are blessed or cursed with 
many laws, and with constant changes of laws. This 
threatens the simplicity of a republican form. of 
xovernment with becoming a labyrinthian complexity 
of Jaws which even judges cannot unravel and inter- 
pret. This plague of over-legislation has not omitted 
the schools, and especially the adoption and supply of 


text-books. The politician attacks this subject with 


- augmented, 


a courage born of ignorance. Uniformity and cheap- 
ness are apparently the things chiefly considered. 
under the guise of state uniformity, by state adoption 
and state contract, or by state publication. All inde- 
pendence and individualism in text-books are killed 
by this Procrustean method. The needs and prefer- 
ences of different communities are disregarded, the 
voice of teachers and local superintendents and school 
hoards is stifled by a centralizing and paternal policy, 
and dangers of political jobbery are immensely 
If experience has taught anything, it is 
that those schools are best served with suitable text- 
hooks where the competition is the freest, and es- 
pecially where a fair degree of local option prevails in 
the selection. This is a principle that ought to have 
the indorsement of every organized educational body 
in this land, as fundamentally in the interest. of good 
The adopting unit should be the township 
or the county, for when it gets to be greater than this. 
the teacher, whose right it is largely to determine this 
question, is put one side and his influence minimized. 
In this way, too, local needs can be recognized and 


schools. 


supplied, and a proper individualism maintained, as 
against a system which aims to take the independence 
and life out of a system of schools by a plan compelling 
all concerned to think exactly alike. 

The question of text-book supply is an all 
important one—how to make it adequate, prompt, and 
reasonably cheap. “Free books” has been the most 
general recent answer, but this plan is not suited to 
all states. Moreover, it has only been carried so far 
as to lend books for the pupils’ use for the time being. 
The full possession and ownership of the books by th: 
pupils for use and reference at all times, in the schoo! 
and at home, is the further necessary step to make the 
free-book plan complete. When the supply is not a 
public one, there should be a plan for the books to 
reach the children’s hands as directly as may be from 
the publishers, at the lowest competitive prices, with- 
out adding any intermediate profit, except the neces- 
sary and reasonable cost of distribution. Local 


‘option in the selection, and direct supply at the 


lowest publisher’s prices, are the two points which 

meet the requirement and cover the whole ground. 
The work of the publisher is absolutely identified 

with the work of the teacher, superintendent, and 


school board, and co-operation and sympathy are the 


necessary watchwords; excellence and improvement in 
education protit both. The publishers will give their 
hest service in an active, high-minded, business enter- 
prise, and other educators should help by approving 
their endeavors, and in preparing better books. This 
is the freedom and union which will best subserve the 
publie interest. 
Address before the Milwaukee Meeting, N. EK. A. 


THE MEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITII, 


Mr. Ross Turner, the well-known Boston artist. 
in a recent lecture before the Publie Edueation 
Society of New York mentioned the high school of 
Medford | Mass.| as possessing advantages in which 
the Boston schools were found lamentably lacking b) 
an imspection committee appointed by the Boston 
Collegiate Alumni Society. Mr. Turner might have 
pointed to the Medford schoc\ as one of the model 
high schools of the country. 

Dr. Lorin L. Dame, the principal, who has been 
the guide and inspiration of its work for twenty-on 
vears. is not without much honor in his own town: 
while the fame of his success is attested in defiance 
of his modesty by letters from all over the country. 
asking his advice and descriptions of the work and 
methods of his school. It is indeed an unusually 
interesting school, in the methods which are kept up 
to the times by an enlightened school board, work 
ing with the principal and superintendent; in the 
harmonious personnel of its sixteen regular and three 
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epecial teachers; and in the large new building, which 
has not been open a year. 

One is impressed and attracted at first sight of the 
brick and brownstone Renaissance structure; four 
stories high and about 100 feet long, standing near 
the centre of a grass-grown three-acre playground, 
which is bordered by some of the finest of old Med- 
ford elms. The wide entrances, with their beauti- 
ful proportions and Greek details, stand at both ends 
and in the centre of the building toward the street. 
opening into the broad main corridor. 

Within, even more than without, the artistic influ- 
ence is at its silent work, not only through the dig- 
nity and beauty of the building, but by the refine- 
ment of the decoration; more like that of some artists’ 
club than the traditional public school; and most of 
all, perhaps, by the Alumni Association’s gift of 
$2,500 worth of photographs and casts, which keep 
constantly before the children’s eyes a few of the 
world’s greatest paintings, sculptures, and buildings, 
a few of the most beautiful pieces of scenery in their 
own and other countries, portraits of the authors and 
statesmen they learn of in their studies, and pictures 
of scenes and events in history, especially in the his- 
torv of their own country and their own town, which 
it may be remembered was one of the first six settled 
by the great immigration of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. 

All the spacious corridors are hung with these 
photographs, solar enlargements sometimes three 
feet by six, made by order, to fit the spaces, represent- 
ing Niagara, the Grand Canon, the Giant Geyser, 
North Cape, the Matterhorn, and many other of 
nature’s masterpieces. Over some of the panes of 
the great stairway window hang transparencies of 
beautiful scenes. On either side of the broad cor- 
ridors on the three main floors, the building is ad- 
mirably arranged in classrooms; each with a sort of 
vestibule for cloakroom; in recitation rooms, with the 
library, the offices of the school committee, the 
superintendent of schools, and smallest, but not least, 
the principal’s office, with its electric connection to 
every teacher in the building, and its electric clock, 
which gives the signals for the study and recitation 
periods, and runs the whole establishment generally. 

The basement is one of the most interesting places 
in the building. There is a rainy-day playground, 
a large drill room, placed next to the parade ground, 
a lunch room, where lunch furnished py the city is 
sold at cost to the pupils, through the janitor and his 
assistants. In dark mysteries beyond is the storage 
for books and for chemicals, that might do anything 
if they were allowed to. There is the dynamo which 
furnishes the electricity to run the clocks, supply the 
laboratory, and light the building throughout on 
dark days, in the basement, as are also the heating 
and ventilating apparatus; for all of this big school, 
with its twenty-five rooms, accommodating 600 
pupils, is constantly drained of foul air and supplied 
with fresh, in winter is kept at a uniform temperature 
by a system which delights the mechanical mind. 

There are fourteen classrooms on the three main 
floors, with model desks and seats for the comfort of 
the children and convenience of the teachers, all 
lighted from the rear and the left side by generous 
windows, from which, by the way, the views are de- 
lightful. In every room the walls are so tinted as to 
produce the best possible light with reference to their 
position toward the morning and noon-day sun. 
Above the blackboards there are large photographs 
und engravings. The lower floor is devoted to 
America,—one room to Medford’s historic places, 
nother to the American poets and their homes, an- 
other to the American prose writers and their homes, 
another to the capitol at Washington, with Lincoln 
und Grant, another to George Washington, Mrs. 
Washington, and Mt. Vernon. On the upper floors 
the rooms are named for their pictures—Venetian 
room, Roman room. Greek room. Egyptian room. and 
oon. The third floor has the chemical and physica! 


laboratories, fitted for twenty-five to forty pupils, 
with appliances that few colleges could boast a short 
time ago. There is a science lecture room which is 
like the “theatre” of a technical institute; and there, 
too, is an assembly hall, seating 500 persons, with 
stage and ante-rooms, from which opens a large fire- 
proof staircase to the ground. 

The wall spaces of the assembly hall are fitted 
with solar enlargements of the Acropolis, the Parthe- 
non, the Emperor Augustus, and the exterior and in- 
terior of St. Peter’s. There are also busts of Hgmer, 
Virgil, Demosthenes, and Cicero, while the frieze is 
from that of the Parthenon and some of Della 
Robbia’s boys and girls singing and plaving on musical 
instruments. Here the whole school is often as- 
sembled to hear Mr. Dame or some of his assistants 
talk about these same masterpieces and about the love 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

On the fourth floor, with a good north light, is a 
large studio or drawing room, furnished with casts 
and models, and provided with drawing boards, tables, 
and all that is necessary, with the most fascinating 
lockers, where each student keeps his materials and 
unfinished work, 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN) PH YSIOGRA- 
PHY.—(VL) 


SHORE LINES. 

In a four-hours’ sail from Boston to Provincetown 
the geography class was afforded the long-wished-for 
opportunity to study oceanography, as our boat 
started at nine o’clock in the morning. Our old 
friends, the harbor drumlins, were soon passed, and 
we were enabled to sweep the broad expanse of Nan- 
What an inspiring 
view this is, with the south shore curving away in the 
distance, and indented here and there with small 
Schind the 


tasket beach from its ocean side. 


hays between low, rocky headlands. 
beach rise the Blue hills—a Monadnock above the 
peneplain-——which it will be delightful to climb some 
day, in order to visit the meteorological station, and 
perhaps to obtain some hints on “New England 
weather.” 

As the boston region gradually faded from view, 
we could begin to study one of our many problems, 
the orbital motion in wave action. A long swell was 
still rolling from the storm of the preceding day, and 
we soon became fascinated by its rhythmic rise and fall 
aus it neared the steamer, and then swept shoreward to 
break in long lines of surf upon the beach. This 
ocean swell disturbed the gastronomical functions of 
some members of the party—more especially of the 
ladies—so that they assumed an aspect of deep 
meditation, and the lunch baskets, so carefully 
packed, were not opened until “terra firma” was again 
under our feet. Conversation was a failure, and 
<miles were forced and sallow until the sand spit of 
Cape Cod appeared off the port bows, when there was 
a general return of cheerfulness and animation. 
Some of us wondered if the “Great Discoverer” felt 
any happier when the ery of “Land” rang out from 
the deck of the Santa Maria. This immense, curved 
spit is several miles in length, and a long detour is 
necessary in order to make the dock at Provincetown. 
When at last our boat reached the pier it was found 
to be headed towards Boston. 

Carriages were in readiness, and we had a delight- 
We had 


anticipated sea cliffs and sand dunes, but were wholly 


ful ride of eight miles to Highland light. 


unprepared for such grandeur as is presented by the 
hieh, rugged, wave-cut cliffs, rising nearly two hun- 
dred fect above the ocean: and we began to read, with 
thrills of pleasure scarcely experienced till then, the 
history of the building of Cape Cod. 

nies what source had been derived this long 
stretch of beach sand? Is the beach now growing? 
Had the cliffs always presented these same outlines? 
\ sea-cliff. as we had learned at Nantasket. indicates 
erosion by the waves. and a beach indicates building 


HVocesses, 


The slope of the upper surface of the cliff region 


seems to point to the fact that once this area was 
broad, and sloped gently out into the ocean a long 
distance from the present beach. But the waves be- 
gan their attack at the first opportunity, and soon cut 
a small cliff and platform on the ledge. The eroded 
material was deposited off-shore, below the level of 
low tide, and the construction, of a bar was in 
progress. An addition of sand was also made to the 
vock platform, and in time a beach was completed, 
along which, as a roadway, the currents were enabled 
to transport the sediment which the waves were con- 
stantly furnishing, by their attack on the cliffs. 
This beach road naturally led towards the north and 
into Cape Cod bay, so the spit grew for about eight 
mniles until the waves and currents were turned west- 
ward for quitea distance, and finally towards the 
south, in which direction the spit is now growing. 
Sinilar wave action, with cutting and building, has 
taken place on the bay side of the cliffs, but since the 
waves In the bay are weaker, the work done here is 
of somewhat less importance. 

It is interesting to further study wave action, and 
to try to determine what may happen after a beach is 
completed, and all the headlands cut back, thus 
supplying no more sand for building spits and bars. 
Surely, the waves are bound to work, for they are no 
more idle than is a river; so they begin to attack the 
heach which they have previously constructed. 
Somewhere out in the sea, below the level of low tide, 
this cutting process will be started, and will con- 
tinue until a near enough approach to the shore is 
made to allow a renewed attack on the first cliff. 
From this time on, the violent storm waves will 
attack the original cliff, while the ordinary waves may 
find sufficient work in pushing shoreward the new, 
sub-aqueous cliff. So we see that if sufficient time be 
given, the continents would be gradually worn away, 
and deposited as sediment in the ocean, there to be 
pressed into sedimentary rocks awaiting the action of 
a geological uplift to be again raised above the ocean 
as a new continent. 

On the western side of the Highland light region 
The prevailing 
westerly winds have caught up the finer portion of 


are found extensive sand dunes. 


the beach sand, and have carried it shoreward. So 
vast has been this wind transportation, that a portion 
of a forest has been submerged by the sand. Some 
of the trees are just beginning to be surrounded, while 
others are half buried, and some have only their tops 
projecting above the white expanse of sand. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR.—( Vil.) 


BY ¥. W. LEWIS. 


Scene Ill. Why does the author allow Cordelia 
to be vanquished? With what spirit does she take 
it? With what meaning docs she say these daughters 
and these sisters? LLow should you expect her to bear 
herself before them if she should meet them? 

2. What is Lear’s state of mind now? What has 
he learned by the events of the play? How does his 
What are the contents of the 
paper Edmund gives the captain? ‘To what motives 


kingliness show here? 


does he appeal? Should you expect such motives 
from Edmund? 

3. What is Albany’s attitude toward Edmund at 
their meeting’ What has caused it? Is Edmund’s 
excuse for his disposal of Lear and Cordelia a 
plausible one? Does he apparently deserve Albany’s 
rebuke? = Why does Regan enter the discussion? 
What meaning underlies Goneril’s taunts? What 
does Albany’s retort show? What new characteris- 
tics of Albany does this scene give us’ Why have we 
not known him before? How does Goneril receive 
his accusations? Why is she so bold? 

4. should Edmund show such boldness 
when he is conscious of guilt? Ts his guilt in any 
way the direct cause of his death? 

What shows the meaning of Regan’s sickness? 
Does Albany understand it? Why has Goneril been 
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in such haste? Which is the more wicked, Regan or 
Goneril? Does Regan deserve this violent death? 

5. Is the settlement by battle of such questions 
as Edmund’s guilt suited to the time of Lear? Of 
Shakespeare? Why should not Edgar give his name? 
What does he mean by fire-new fortune? What is 
the tone of his accusation? Why does Edmund over- 
look the formality of requiring the name? Might he 
insist upon it or refuse to fight? Some texts put the 
words “Save him!” into the mouth of Albany, some 
Which is the more in harmony 
with the rest of the scene? On what interpretation 
may the other be justified? Did Albany desire the 
death of Edmund? To whom does he say “Hold,” 
and why? What is the paper Albany shows? What 
does Goneril’s reply show of her consciousness of 
guilt, of her feeling at discovery? Why does Edmund 


into that of Generil. 


evade answering Albany’s question? Why does 
Albany command care to be taken of his wife? 
6. What does Edmund’s confession show? Is he 


What characteristics 
does Edgar’s comment show? Why should Edgar's 
What does Edgar's story show 


really sorry for his misdeeds? 


story move Edmund? 
of Kent? Why should Goneril’s death be announced 
here? What effect is sought in having the three arch 
villains of the play die so nearly together? Is there 
any effect of contrast sought also? 

7. What is the effect upon our minds of Nent’s 
inquiry for the king? Had we forgotten him? “Why 
does Edmund seek to prevent the death of Lear and 
Cordelia? Why does Shakespeare allow Cordelia 
to die thus? What is Lear’s mental condition here? 
Why does Kent interrupt him? With what effect? 
Why does Shakespeare add here the comment on 
What 
his sight show? What his recognition of Kent? 
What character does Albany show during this scene? 
Why does he exclaim, “O see, see!”? Why does Lear 
wish the button undone? 


Cordelia’s voice? does Lear’s remark about 


Does Kent show love for 
the king by wishing for his death? 
Why should he and Edgar sur- 


To what jour- 
ney does he refer? 
vive all the other prominent characters of the play? 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


What was the Indian population in our town or 
city? 


Are any of our rivers, lakes, or hills called) by 
Indian names? 
What were their manners and customs? 
Have any Indian relics been found near us? If so, 
what? 

Who were the first white settlers? Where did they 
come from and why did they choose to settle here? 

What was their character, their education, and 
their religion? 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS AND DESIGNS. 
(111) 


BY MAC LEOD. 


This lesson will refer” principally to triangles. 
Teach the definition of a triangle, and the various 
kinds of triangles: as, right-angled triangle, equilat- 
eral triangle, isosceles triangle, ete., and give illus- 
tration of each. Teach the term square, and demon- 
strate the following problem: 

PROBLEM (FIG. 14.) 

To construct a square on a given line. Let A-B 
represent the given line, which we will make the base 
of our square. 

construct a right 


At one end 
ungle, as 
taught in a preceding prob- 
Make the perpen- 
dieular line B-C equal in 


s length to the line A-B. 
Krom <A, with radius 
9 | equal to A-B, draw an are, 


A ,; 4A and from C, with the same 

2 radius, another are, 

From the point of inter- 


lem. 


draw 
intersecting the tirst one. 


section, D, draw the line D-A and D-C, and the square 
will be complete. Give the pupils lines of various 
lengths, and require them to construct squares as 
described. 
PROBLEM IX. (FIG. 15.) 

‘To construct a square when one of the diagonals is 
given. The line D-L is the 
given diagonal. Bisect this 
line, and through the centre, C, 
draw the line E-F, making \ 
C-F and C-E equal in length 
to Connect the ex- 
tremities of the lines D-L . 
and E-F, and a square will L 
result. Mepis 


PROBLEM X. (FIG. 

To draw an equilateral triangle. Draw a line of 

any desired length as the base of the triangle. See 

the line B-E. With Basa 

a centre and a radius equal to 

the length of the line, draw 

un are. With the 

radius and E as a centre, 

draw an arc intersecting this 

are. Draw B-A and E-A, 

# and the desired equilat- 

eral triangle will be 
formed. 


16.) 


same 


Pie/é. 


PROBLEM XI. (FIG. 17.) 

To construct a right-angled triangle. Take the 
line R-S as the base. At one end erect a perpendicu- 
lar. (See Prob. Lesson 1.) See Join T 
and R, and the right- 
angled triangle is complete. 
It will be seen that even if 
the base of this angle is of 
a given length, the pupils 
will present __ triangles 
differing considerably in 
appearance; if the length 
of the perpendicular is left optional. If triangles of 
the same general appearance be desired, the length 
of the perpendicular as well as the base must 
be given. 


Pig!7 


PROBLEM XII. (FIG. 18.) 

‘To draw an angle equal to agiven angle. The 
given angle is represented by the angle A B C. 
A Draw the line D-F, upon which to 
construct the new angle. With 
B as a centre, draw an are cutting 
c the sides of the given angle. 
[jp With the same radius and D as a 
centre, draw an are. With O as 
a centre, measure the are in the 
given triangle. From K, with the 
D |K EF same radius, cut the are of the 
Yiels. new angle. See I. From D 
draw the line D-F through the intersection I. Then 

the angle F D E will equal the angle A B C. 


PROBLEM (FIG. 19.) 


‘lo construct a triangle when two of the sides and 
one angle are given. In il- 
lustration No. 19 the given 7 K 
lines are represented by the% M 
lines I-K and L-M, and the 
given angle by the angle N. 
Draw the line O-P equal to 
L-M. At the extremity, O, 
draw an angle equal to the R 
angle N, as shown in the 


foregoing problem. Make 
O-R equal to the line 
I-K. Complete the tri- 0 
angle by drawing’ the Pip 19° 
line R P. 
PROBLEM XIV. (FIG. 20.) 


To draw a triangle when the three sides are given. 


The sides of the required triangle are represented by 
A A the lines A, B, and C. Draw 
B B the line D-E equal in length 
Cc C to the line C. With D as a 
centre and a radius equal to the 
line B, draw an are, then with 
I as a centre and a radius equal 
to the remaining line, A, de- 
scribe an are intersecting the 
dD # first arc. Through the point 
920 of interesection at F, draw 
lines from D and from E, and the desired triangle 
will be complete. 


PROBLEM XV. (FIG. 21.) 


To construct a triangle similar to a given triangle. 


Two angles that are Y 
similar must have the 


angles of one equal to the 
angles of the other, but the 
sides of the triangles may 
differ in length. Let 
X Y Z be the given tri- ¢ 
angle. Draw the line A-B 
as base of the similar tri- 
angle. At the extremity 
A construct an angle equal 
to the angle X, and at B 
erect one equal to the angle 4 
Z. Extend the sides of the 
angle until they meet at C, and the similar triangle 
will be complete. 


Foal 


TESTS IN INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 

1. Draw two lines so as to form two equal angles. 
(Fie. 22.) 
Make four equal angles by drawing two lines. 
(Fig. 23.) 


Pras 

3. What kind of angles are thus formed? 

4. Draw two lines in the proper position to form 
(Fig. 24.) 

5. Draw two lines so that four angles are formed. 
(Fig. 25.) 


two unequal angles. 


two obtuse and two acute. 


6. What is the greatest number of angles that 
can be formed with two lines? 

7. What is the smallest number of lines that may 
bound a linear figure? 

8. Construct such a figure. (Fig. 26.) 

9. What are such figures called ? 

10. Draw a linear 
angles. (Fig. 27.) 


Ere ab 


— 
Fu 
11. Ifa triangle has one obtuse angle, what kin¢ 
of angles will the other two be? 
12, Ifa triangle has one acute angle and one righi' 
angle, what kind of will the third 
one be? 


Pie t4 


figure having three equal 


an angle 


ed, 


ial 


“ind 


hird 
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13. Draw six angles with three lines. (Fig. 28.) 5. RECITATION.—“The Christmas Flower.” 


29.) 


What is the flower for Christmas time,— 
The blossom we stoop to gather 

When the carols ring, and the joy bells chime, 
In December’s frosty weather? 


Chrysanthemums, brave in their gold and snow? 
Or roses, in regal splendor, 

’*Twas a rose that blossomed of old, you know, 
jn a thorn, in the legend tender. 


And the eager pines loeked up and said,— 
Christmas fruit we’re bearing; 

But tell them,—all who gather must, 
With us, their joys be sharing!” 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. C. H. STANLEY. 


The lily waits for the Easter sun 


10 25 


l4. Draw twelve angles with three lines. 


(Fig. 29.) 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


SINGING.—Preferably Luther’s Christmas hymn— 


“Away in a Manger.” 
RECITATION. 
What is the story for Christmas Day? 

Children, there’s only one story,— 
The wonderful tale of the manger afar 
That cradled the Lord of glory. 


“The Christmas Story.” 


Of the star, and the wise men journeying, 
With gifts, in its pathway keeping; 

The story the angels told on the hills 
Where the folded flocks were sleeping. 


The tale of the Christ-child, gentle and brave, j 
Of the Boy, so eagerly learning; j 

Of the Lad, so manly and dutiful, ; 
The Youth, all evil things spurning. 


The tale of the manger, the Child, and the cross, 
His obedience and his surrender; 
The tale of the Love that keepth us all 
Evermore in its care so tender. ‘ 
SINGING. 
RECITATION.—‘The Christmas Deed.” 
What is the deed for our Christmas Day”? 
The brave, the true, and the kind one; 
Of the need of it, and the worth of it, 
Let the glad Yule-tide remind one. 


The helping hand when the way is hard, 
The smile when the day is dreary; , 

The patient pull at the tangled skein, H 
And the word of praise so cheery. ’ 

The grudge put by, and the kindness done, 
The friendship sweeter growing; 

The love more leal, and the gentler speech 
A largess fine bestowing. 

These are the deeds for the Christmas Day; 
But, list! If you once begin them, 

You'll find that the dearest joy you know 
The whole, long year, is in them! 


To give to her grace completeness; 


And patiently, till winter is done, 
She hides her heart and its sweetness. 


but a shv, sweet flower that we know and love, 
With a name that always is telling 

What the Lord of Christmas came to bestow, 
Aed by commonest ways his dwelling,— 


Heart’s-ease is the flower of Christmas time! 


See that its bloom you gather 
And keep, till once more the carols chime 
In the blithe December weather! 


SINGING.—Any Christmas carol or hymn, 


RECITATION.—-“The Christmas Gift.” 


What is the gift for our Christmas Day, 
Jewels, with deep lights glowing? 
Ruby or opal, turquoise or pearl, 


Or diamonds, sun-rays strowing? 


Burnished silver, or fretted gold, 
Hammered and fashioned quaintly? 

Useless trifles of Eastern woods, 
Carven and scented faintly? 


Portrait or painting, or marbles rare, 
Or bronzes, moulded straitly? 

Annal, or rhyme, or wonder-tale, 
Gathered in volumes stately? 


Ah! Never mind what the gift may be, 
If ‘tis only an opening flower: 

You'll give oi your best, but ‘tis love, you see, 
That the Christmas gift must dower! 


s. SINGING.—* While shepherds watched their flocks by * 


night.” 


RECITATION.—-“The Christmas Tree.” 
Now tell us which is the Christmas tree, 
And where has it been growing? 
iilm or birch-tree, or maple or beech, 
Or oak, its scant fruit showing? 


‘Tis none of these,-—they’re leafless now,— 
In the wind the elm-trees quiver; 

The maples are bare, and the oak-trees, too, 
And the birches sway and shiver. 


But away on the pasture-hills has grown 
Evergreen, brave and steady, 

A group of young pines; and one of them 
With the Christmas fruit is ready. 


The whole year through, the news was told 
Of the children’s Christmas coming; 

The winds have talked of it, and the birds, 
And the bees beneath them humming. 


OPENING EXERCISE. 
Song (school)—‘‘Holy Night” (to be found in any Episco- 


pal hymnal). 


THE SCRIPTURE STORY. 
[Luke ii.: 8-20; Matt. ii: 1-12.] 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
Teacher.—When was it sung? 
School.—‘‘It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


Teacher.—From whom? 


School.—‘‘From angels bending near the earth 
Yo tune their harps of gold.” 


Teacher.—What did they sing? 
School.—‘‘Peace to the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious king.” 


Teacher.- -How was it received ? 
School.——‘The earth in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing.” 


Teacher.—Do the angels still come? 
School.-—‘Still through the cloven sky they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled.” 


Teacher.-—Does the song go on? 
School.—‘‘And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world.” 


Teacher.—What is its invitation? 


Girl.— 


O, ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 


With painful steps and slow;— 


Look up! for glad and joyful hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


{An effective ending is the singing of this stanza. ] 


THE DAYS. 


The great days and the small days, 
They come and go so fast; 

The spring days and the fall days, 

The summer days and all the days, 
They take their turn at last. 

Need winter days be drear days? 
We laugh at storm and cold, 

For Christmas days are dear days, 

And full-of-happy-cheer days 
For all the young and old. 


EVANGELINE IN HISTOR Y.*—(1.) 


CORRELATION EXEMPLIFIED. 


BY A. K. WINSHIP. 


American history gains greatly by being woven 


vith that of Europe, and history always gains by 


heing associated with statesmanship, literature, edu- 
cation, industry, and commerce. ‘The present series 


EVANGELINE. 


Dagworthy. 
Shirley. 


Acadia. 
Pitt. 


Settlement, 160+. 
Peace of Utrecht. 1713. 
Peace of Aix Ja Chap- 
Removal, 1755, Septem- SEVEN YEARS 
ber 2-10. 1756-63. 
England-France. 


PITTSBURG. 
WAR, 


iSXPLORERS. Prussia. 
La Salle, 1666 (1643-87). Russia. 
Joliet, 1672 (1645-1700). Saxony. 


FORT DUQUESNE, 1753. 


Marquette, 1673 (1637-75). Peace of Paris, 1763. 


Hennepin, 1678 (1640- 
1701). HANOVER. 
William and 

1702. 
Act of Settlement, 1701. 
Anne, 1702-14. 
Peace of Utrecht, 1718 


Mary, 1689- 


Marquis Duquesne 
Braddock. 
Washington 


*Copyrighted. 


of articles will attempt to illustrate the way in which tween France and England. In a word, aside from 
Spain's relation to America, this story treats of all 


i single incident, like that which Longfellow’s poem, 


“Evangeline,” 


centre of a great 


historical 


has immortalized, may be made the 


movement. From this 


as a starting point may be seen all the important re- 


lations of England and the colonies from the settle- 


ment to the permanent ] 


and England from the fir 


wace of 


1812-14: of France 


st American settlements to 


the permanent peace won at Waterloo; of Prussia 
and Russia during the period of greatest strain be- 


George I., 1714-27. 
George II., 1727-60. 
George III., 1760-1820. 
George IV., 1820-30. 
William 1830-37. 
Victoria, 1837. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
1740-86. 
Empress Elizabeth, 1740- 
62. 
Peter III., 1761-2. 
Catherine, 1762-66. 
Louis XV., 1715-74 
Walpole, 1701-10, 1715-17, 
1721-42. 
Pitt, 1735-55, 1756-61 


Gray’s “Elegy,” 1751 


Hume’s “England,” 1754-61. 
Smollett’s “Don Quixote,” 


1755. 
Linnaeus’ “Botany,” 1751. 
British Museum, 1753. 
Columbia College, 1754. 
New England Academies, 

1763. 

“Emile,” 1764. 
Brown University, 1764. 
Line, 


Mason & Dixon's 


1763-7. 


John Wesley. 


Emanuel Swedenborg 
Jonathan Edwards. 
Voltaire. 


First weekly mail, 1754 


the relations of Europe 


to North America, except 


the incidental settlements by peoples who never 


made claim to large interests this side the sea. 


Two 


other similar incidents, one dealing primarily with 


Spanish discoveries, and the other with the develop- 


nent of our resources, would compass all of Ameri- 


can history, while a very few other centres would set 


forth the world’s entire history in a picturesque way. 


Franklin’s Electricity, 1756- 
63. 

First exported tobacco, 1758. 

First sugar mill, 1758. 


PEACE OF PARIS, 1763. 

Stamp Act, 1765. 

Boston Massacre, 1770. 

Statues of Pitt and George 
III., 1770. 

Boston Tea Party, 17738. 

Boston Port Bill, 1774. 

Lexington and Concord, 
1775. 

Declaration of 
ence, 1776. 


Independ- 


First Methodists in America 
L766. 
Whitefield, 1770. 


Royal Academy, 1768. 


Dartmouth College, 1769. 
Rutgers College, 1770. 


Blackstone’s Law, 1764. 

First Medical College in 
America, 1764. 

Encyclopaedia 
771. 


Britannica, 


Watt's invention, 1769. 
Hargreaves’ invention, 1770. 
Arkwright’s invention, 1774. 


“Vicar of Wakefield,’ 1766. 
Goethe first wrote, 1773. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

Constitution of United 
States. 

Purchase of Louisiana, 180% 

War of 1812-14. 

Waterloo, 1815 
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markably well and fully treated in the Journal of 
Education. 


The Journal will be sent to any address till June, 
I8S98, covering entire course in American and European 
history, — “ Evangeline in History,” — hy Mr. Win- 
sh ip,— for $1.00. 

More men than women teachers of England are 
trained: in 1895, sixty-seven per cent. of the men and 
but forty-seven per cent. of the women were trained 
for two years or more. 

tieorge A. Walton, West Newton. for the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, has prepared the best bill 
relative to “School Attendance and Truancy” that 
The 


embody it in law this winter. 


has vet appeared. legislature will be asked to 


A copy can be had by 
sending to the author. 


Educational interests can never hope to compete 
with mill interests. Making intellectual power will 
not compare profit: with making machinery or 
cleth. In Fall River there are thirty-four mill super- 
intendents who have a larger salary than the super- 
intendent of schools. Not all of them are abler men, 
few of them have equally responsible positions. One 
supermtendent has $20,000 salary 
$12,000. 


one $15,000. one 


three S10.000 each, nine from $6000 to 


SS O00, twelve and ce 
) 
| 


ven others more than the 
superintendent of schools. 


No schoo] 


System is adapted to the “ non-corporal- 
sentiment of the dav that has not a 
home for the ine rrigibles. No teacher with 


punishment” 


hoo] 


forty pupils can be expected to deal effectively with 
boys who are constitutionally idle and uninterested, 
aud especially with those by nature malicious, without 
the privilege of toning up the one or toning down 
the other in an emergency. She ought not to punish, 
perhaps, but she should not be expected to keep a boy 
who needs the equivalent of punishment without the 
privilege of administering it. He should not be ex- 
pelled, but should be placed in a home where from 
dawn to bedtime he is in the hands of a man who 
docs not need to punish, for the whole institution is 
the equivalent therefor. 

The December birthdays are those of Warren Hast- 
ings and William Lloyd Garrison, Horace and Nero, 
Ili Whitney and Sir Isaac Newton, Mary Somerville 
and Mary A. Livermore, Disraeli and Gladstone, Laura 
Bridgman and Beethoven, McClellan and Blucher, 
John Cotton and John Milton, Carlyle and Phillips 
Martin Van Buren and Andrew Johnson, 
General Custer and Colonel 'T. W. Tligginson, Elihu 
Burritt Collver—the “learned black- 
sinith” and “the blacksmith preacher,” Max Muller 
and ‘Thomas Starr King, Mary Stuart and Catherine 
Sedgewick, Crompton and Arkwright, “Uncle Remus” 
and “Orpheus C. Kerr,’ Daniel Appleton and James 
T. Fields, Edward Eggleston and Izaak Walton, John 
Jay and Edwin M. Stanton, George Whitefield and 
Charles Wesley, Sir Ilumphrey Davy and Kepler, 
Whittier and Colonel Higginson, Matthew Arnold 
and ‘Thomas Gray. 


Brooks, 


and Robert 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS. 


The New England have their 


erievances, of which they do not hesitate to speak, 


superintendents 


regarding the “poaching” of other superintendents 
upon their domains, taking teachers at any week in 
the vear “without. conscience,” demanding that they 
leave without due notice to their superintendent. 
One principal and one superintendent are said to 
have made the appointment of teachers within a 
month conditional upon their acceptance the next 
day. leaving their other principals and superintend- 
ents without a day in which to provide a good suc- 
This condition of things has led several 
school boards that do not object to teachers getting 


cessor, 


hetter places when they can, provided they leave 
honorably, to require teachers when appointed to 
sign a contract by which they agree not to leave to 
Some boards 
even go so far as to require long-tried teachers to sign 
such a contract every year, or to accept their appoint- 
ment with the understanding that such action on 
their part is the acceptance of these conditions. 


accept another place within the year. 


This contract system is trying to remedy one wrong 
‘ew persons can be found 
who will defend the resignation of a teacher during 
the without time for the 
authorities to fill the vacancy, or the conduct of a 


hy imposing a greater one. 


school year reasonable 
principal or superintendent who will consent to a 
teacher's coming to him who does not give reasonable 
time to the authorities thus left; but this wrong is 
much less than that of a contract by which a school 
hoard does not agree to keep a teacher a year or a 
month if they do not want his services, but does re- 
quire the teacher to contract to stay. 
will never hold in court and terrors to a 
teacher who is “heroic,” but binds all conscientious 


Such a contract 
has no 
teachers. ‘he outeome of the discussion was that 
things must remain as they are, except that principals 
and teachers who are “not honorable” 
should 


in these mat- 


ters be labored with to “reform their evil 

Mne point made in the discussion of this question 
by the superintendents at their annual meeting in 
November tendéd to show that reports of these ab- 
rupt departures is not always reliable. One superin- 
tendent of a town within ten miles of Boston had a 
teacher come to him and say that she had been offered 
i position nearer Boston at a large advance in salary. 


and she must go the next morning unless she could 


be assured that her salary would be raised where she 
was. The superintendent said “go.” She seemed 
much surprised and did not go—because she had had 
no offer. 


THE QUINCY SCHOOL. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Quincy school, Bos- 
ton, which has been celebrated recently, was an event 
of more than ordinary significance; indeed, Mr. 
Alfred Bunker presides over a grammar school that 
stands related to the modern Boston school as does 
no other in the city. Fifty years ago this was the 
only school in Boston organized under one head. 
sofore 1817 the boys’, girls’, and mixed schools of the 
city were compelled to do what might be termed 
“attend two schools at once.” Every school building 
was divided into two sections. One was governed by 
the drawing master and the other by the grammar 
master. The pupils attended one school a portion of 
the day’s session and passed the remainder of the 
time in the other. The masters, being independent 
of one another, made separate rules to govern their 
respective schools, and hence pupils were getting con- 
stantly into trouble by the confusion resulting. 

J. 1). Philbrick, writing master in the Mayhew 
school, evelved a plan by which the school children 
could be brought under one head. The remaining 
teachers were to be his subordinates and given the 
title of sub-master. 

On September 6, 1847, Mr. Philbrick, having then 
not reached the age of thirty, took the surplus boys 
from the Brimmer and several other schools, and 
brought them all under his direction. Rooms were 
obtained in church vestries, halls, and small rooms, 
where sub-masters personally directed the course of 
events, but over all Master Philbrick swayed the 
sceptre. The plan-worked so well that the school 
committee voted to construct a building for Master 
Philbrick’s flock and the present Quincy grammar 
school, named in honor of Boston’s second mayor, 
grandfather of the present mayor, Josiah Quincey, 
was consequently built and dedicated June 26, 1848. 
Mr. Philbrick continued as master of the school until 
1853, when he resigned to become principal of the 
Connecticut state normal school. In 1856 
turned to Boston to accept the position of superin- 
tendent of schools, which position he held up to 1878. 
That plan has since been generally adopted through 
out the city and state. 

C. EF. Valentine, sub-master under Mr. Philbrick. 
succeeded to the mastership at the latter’s resignation. 
Ife continued at the head of the school until June. 


he re- 


1870, when he was killed while boarding a train at 
West Newton on his way to school. He fell between 
two cars while the train was in motion and the wheels 
With Valentine’s death E. F. 
Wood succeeded, and remained wp to his death, in 
January, 1882. 

(@. W. Neal, the next master, lived only until July. 
1884, then Alfred Bunker into office. 
Under his direction the school has prospered,and some 
The character 
of the neighborhood has radically changed since th 
days of Mr. Philbrick, but the school continues to be 
one of the best in the city. Its alumni are among the 
most enthusiastic of the Boston grammar schools. 


passed over his body. 
and came 


100 boys are now under his charge. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


MANDAMUS NOT TEACHER’S REMEDY. 
Courts will not permit the use of the writ o! 
mandamus when there is a plain, direct, and ad 
quate remedy at law. On this ground, the suprem: 
court of Michigan holds, in the case of Coffin agains! 
the board of education of the city of Detroit, Sep- 
tember 14, 1897, that the writ of mandamus is no! 
the proper remedy to be employed to compel the pa) 
inent of salary as a school teacher, where the board v' 
education contends that it had the power to dis 
charge the teacher, and did discharge her for goo! 
and sufficient cause. If the teacher lived up to th: 
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requirements of her contract of employment and 
was unjustly and unlawfully discharged, the court 
states that she had an adequate remedy at law with- 
out using the writ of mandamus. 

PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 


‘The case of Nolan v. Kane, reported in the Ohio 
Legal News for March 27, 1897, was an action for 
damages for libel, the allegation being that the de- 
fendant sent in a communication to the school board 
of Cincinnati, signed by himself and eighteen other 
citizens and taxpayers, in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the usefulness of the plaintiff and her 
sister as teachers in the public schools had been 
destroyed by a hearing before a committee of the 
school board resulting in their conviction of unlady- 
like conduct. Judge Wilson, of the common pleas 
court, directed a verdict for the defendant. This, 
Judge Swing, of the Hamilton circuit court, holds 
was properly done. He says that the communication 
was in its nature a privileged one. It is not only the 
right, but, he insists, it is the duty of a citizen to 
communicate to the appointing power whatever he 
knows, for good or ill, concerning one who is an ap- 
plicant for a position as teacher. If a citizen acts in 
such a matter in good faith, he is protected, even 
though the statements made in the communication be 
untrue. In order to create liability it is not only 
necessary to show the falsity of such utterances, but 
that they were made from malice. If either of these 
elements is lacking, there can be no recovery. 

NOT A LIBEL. 

In case one’s methods of teaching have been unduly 
ciiticised by a rival pretending to superiority, the 
supreme court of Louisiana holds, Mielly v. Soule, 21 
So. Rep. 593, that color is given to the excuse of mak- 
ing a reply, enc such criminations and recriminations, 
if kept within reasonable bounds, are not libelous, or, 
at least, the participants are, as the law terms it, in 
pari delicto (equally culpable). 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is predicted that the approaching session of 
congress will be of a business rather than of a 
political character. The committees are already ap- 
pointed in the house, which should save the time be- 
fore the holiday recess which ordinarily is consumed 
by the speaker in trying to accommodate individual 
aspirations to the needs of the public service. The 
tariff is out of the way, unless, indeed, it comes up 
again for consideration in connection with proposed 
reciprocity treaties. It is not generally understood 
that, under the new tariff, reciprocity arrangements, 
except so far as they concern an extremely narrow 
range of specified articles, call for the “approval of 
congress” as well as ratification by the senate. If 
any of the current propositions for reciprocity 
treaties, whether with the Canadian or other govern- 
ments, take definite shape, they will be discussed in 
both branches of congress. As to the currency, the 
secretary of the treasury has a plan to suggest; and 
the Indianapolis conference is perfecting a plan. 
But the apparent impossibility of getting any positive 
legislation through the senate at this time leads many 
of the strongest advocates of an improved currency to 
question the expediency of agitation at this session. 
The annexation of Hawaii is likely to be promptly 
acted on by the senate; and the bankruptcy bill and 
the immigration restriction bill will be pressed. As 
to Cuba, there will be fewer pyrotechnics than usual 
until the new administration there has had a fair 
chance. 


General Blanco has been busy most of the time 
since his arrival in Cuba in rescinding or modifying 
the vindictive decrees of his predecessor. He has 
proclaimed amnesty to persons convicted of the crime 
of rebellion; he has authorized the cultivation of cane; 
and he has done a good deal to relieve the sufferings 
and supply the needs of the unfortunate “reconcen- 


trados”—the country people whom Weyler forced to 
flock into the cities on pain of being shot as rebels. 
But the most signal proof which the new administra- 
tion has given of its purpose to pursue a moderate and 
conciliatory policy is the unconditional release of the 
captain and other officers of the American schooner 
Competitor, who were taken from that vessel a year 
ago last April, as she was in the very act of landing 
men and supplies on the coast of Cuba. These five 
men were once tried by court martial and sentenced 
to death; but the United States interfered in their 
behalf to demand for them a civil trial, to which they 
were entitled under the treaties between Spain and 
this country. That Spain should now go beyond the 
request of our government and release them alto- 
gether is a signal mark-of good will: the more note- 
worthy because filibustering operations of a character 
similar to those in which the Competitor was con- 


cerned continue, in spite of the best efforts of our 
government. 


* * * 

The sealing conference at Washington closed with 
an agreement of the American, British, and Canadian 
experts upon a certain statement of facts, to serve as 
a basis for subsequent diplomatic negotiations. Cer- 
tain propositions were submitted by the Canadian 
diplomatic representatives for a settlement of all the 
matters in dispute between the two governments, 
through the agency of an international commission. 
It was something like this that Secretary Blaine had 
in mind when he suggested, in his pithy way, that all 
the controversies between Canada and the United 
States should be thrown into one pot and allowed to 
stew together. The precise terms of the Canadian 
proposition have not been made publie; but they will 
be formulated later. It is intimated that Canada 
would agree to the abandonment of pelagic sealing, if 
Canadian coal could be admitted free under our 
tariff. As for the experts, they agreed upon sixteen 
propositions, which read oddly, when taken together, 
because of their contradictory character. It would 
appear that they felt an urgent necessity for reaching 
an agreement somehow, and when they were unable 
to reconcile conflicting statements of fact, met the 
difficulty by accepting both. But it is an important 
point gained to have reached any agreément upon 
facts, for now there is something for diplomacy to 
work upon. 

* * * 

The naval activity of Germany is attracting con- 
siderable attention, and suggests the theory that the 
kaiser means to strengthen his demand for increased 
naval construction by cutting out plenty of work for 
the navy to do. Within a short time Germany has 
entered into a vigorous quarrel with the little republic 
of Hayti, growing out of a collision between a Ger- 
man subject and the Haytian police, and now 
threatens, a naval demonstration to compel the pay- 
ment of a large indemnity; she has sent a warship to 
hombard a native village somewhere in the south 
seas: and she has landed an expeditionary force of 
marines at Wiao Chau, in the southern part of the 
Chinese province of Shantun. The ostensible cause 
for the last proceeding is the recent murder by 
Chinese of several German missionaries; but this 
seems to be only a pretext for taking possession of a 
port which Germany has for some time coveted. The 
Chinese troops which occupied the forts at Kiao Chau 
fled before the German advance without firing a shot. 
Chinese officials are reported to regard the German 
proceeding as an act of war, as indeed it is; but they do 
not contemplate any action in return. The German 
flag has been hoisted, and the utterances of the Ger- 
man press make it clear that Germany means to hold 
the port as a base for her navy and mercantile marine. 
Kvidently, Germany is to be reckoned with when 
the time comes for the partition of Asia. 

* * 

The United States court of appeals, in a decision 
handed down at St. Louis, has ruled that the boycott 
is not a legal weapon, The case grew out of a quarrel 


between a stave manufacturing company and its em- 
ployees. The company introduced a machine for 
hooping barrels. Thereupon the local assembly of 
the Coopers’ Union first demanded the withdrawal of 
the machines, and the demand being refused. declared 
a boycott against the company’s goods. The com- 
pany obtained from the United States district court an 
injunction restraining the Union from pushing the 
boycott. The Union appealed, and now the circuit 
court of appeals has confirmed the action of the lower 
court. The decision takes the ground that the 
Union had no right to form a conspiracy to deprive 
the company of the right to manage its own business; 
and argues that if such a thing were lawful, combina- 
tions might be organized to prevent the use of type- 
setting machines, presses, harvesters, and other labor- 
saving machines. Judge Caldwell dissents from the 
view of the majority of the court, and in a long 
minority opinion vigorously denounces trusts, and 
declares that laborers have an undoubted right to use 
the weapons of the strike and the boycott so long as 
they do so in an orderly and peaceable manner; and 
that if these weapons are withheld from them. “then 
indeed are they left naked to their enemies.” 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 


The Forrestville school, Forty -fifth street and St. 
Lawrence avenue, has 1,100 little people who are organ 
ized into a “Tidy League.” The pledge is simple and 
effective: “I promise faithfully to throw nothing into 
street or alley which may be burned, and to allow no one 
to do the same if it can be prevented. I will try to im- 
prove my own home by burning all waste papers and rub- 
bish, and, for my own pleasure, will add something to 
make my front yard look better by planting flowers and 
taking good care of them.” Each room has a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and marshal, and 
three committees. Every officer is a monitor over his or 
her classmates, and, while the children do not feel that 
they are under espionage, they all know there is hanging 
over them a possible bad report, a reprimand, or even sus- 
pension or expulsion from the federations. This civic 
federation has grown to its present perfection in three 
In addition to all else, there is a systematic plan 


years. 
to help the poor.——$105,000 is to be expended soon upon 
addition to five buildings and sites for two more.——The 


Chicago Institute of Education is trying to enlist all the 
pupils of the city in a general street-cleaning league.—— 
There are still 11,000 chidren in rented schoolrooms, 

The Federation of Educational Associations, embracing 
the Business Teachers’ Association, the Western Pen- 
man’s Association, the Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
the Public School Writing and Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, will meet at Chicago December 27-30, 1897, at Chi- 
cago Business College, corner Wabash avenue and Ran- 
dolph street. 

The school board has its own excitement just now. The 
secretary of the board, W. A. 8S. Graham, sent to each 
member of the board recently this letter: — 

I am directed by the president of the board, under date 
of October 25, to assume general charge of and conduct all 
correspondence outside of the general superintendent, 
business manager, and chief engineer, and to see to it that 
all business matters, except those in the immediate juris- 
diction of the business manager, chief engineer, and 
architect, are brought before the several committees, aside 
frem the committee on buildings and grounds and the 
committee on janitors and supplies. 

It has been further directed by the president that the 
stenographers and clerks now assigned to the offices of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the high schools, 
supervisor of drawing and supervisor of manual training, 
be assigned to duty in the office of the secretary and clerk 
of the board. 

In view of this, it becomes my duty to distribute the 
clerical work outside of the offices of the general superin- 
tendent, business manager, and chief engineer. I shall, 
therefore, have to ask you to place yourself at the disposal 
of this office until further orders. For the time being you 
can continue your work in your present location, and I ask 
your co-operation. 

The orders of the president are that all requisitions for 
supplies and equipment originating in all committees, 
except those of the buildings and grounds and janitors and 
supplies, shall be placed through this office with the busi- 
ness manager. In this way duplications will be avoided, 
there will be no division of responsibility, and it will be 
my pleasure to promptly dispose of all matters brought to 
my attention. You understand, of course, our office hours 
are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Saturday included. 

W. A. S. GRAHAM. 

At the last Principals’ Association at the Schiller thea- 
tre, Professor S. H. Clarke of the Chicago University spoke 
upon articulation and expression among the school chil- 
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DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS. 

December 1.—Laura Bridgman, celebrated blind deaf- 
mute, born at Hanover, N. H., 1829. At two years of age 
she lost sight, hearing, and smell by sickness. At eight, 
Dr. S. G. Howe began treating her at the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind at South Boston. She came to read 
from raised letters, write, play the piano, crochet, select 
colors by touch, etc. 

December 3.—Governor Henry A. Wise, born in Ac- 
comack county, Virginia, 1806, died September 12,1876. In 
congress many years. Was governor of Virginia in the 
Fremont campaign of 1856, and declared that if Fremont 
was elected he would march against Washington. He 
was governor, and sanctioned the execution of John 


Brown. 

December 3.—General George B. McClellan, eminent in 
Civil War, born in Philadelphia 1826, died February, 1886. 
He succeeded General Winfield Scott as general-in-chief 
of the armies in July, 1861. Later he took command of 
the army of the Potomac, but was removed November 5, 
1862. Was candidate for the presidency in 1864, but re- 
ceived light support. 

December 4.—Thomas Carlyle, Scotch essayist, histo- 
rian, and philosopher, born in Scotland 1795. His most 
noted work is “Sartor Resartus.” 

December 5.—General George A. Custer, born in Harri- 
son county, Ohio, 1839, killed by the Indians June 25, 1876. 
His is one of the most romantic careers in connection with 
our army life. 

December 6.—Warren Hastings, first governor-general 
of India, born in Worcestershire, Eng., 1782, died August 
22, 1818. It was in his seven years’ impeachment trial 
that Burke, Fox, and Sheridan made the great speeches 
of their lives. He was acquitted, and lived to be a rec- 
ognized hero. 

December 8.—Horace, the eminent Latin poet, born in 
Venusia. Italy, 65 B. C., died 8 B. C. He was one of the 
great men of early times who preferred a life of study and 
authorship to politics. 

December 8.—Mary, Queen of Scots, born in the palace 
of Linlithgow 1542. She married Francis II. of France, 
and claimed the throne in place of Elizabeth, upon the 
death of Mary I. She was ultimately beheaded February 
8, 1587. 

December 8.—Eli Whitney, inventor, born in West- 
borough, Mass., 1765, died in New Haven, Ct., January 
8, 1825. His invention of the cotton-gin was one of 
America’s greatest industrial blessings. 


December 8.—Elihu Burrett, the “learned blacksmith,” 
born in New Britain, Ct., 1811, died there March 7, 1879. 


December 9.—John Milton, author of “Paradise Lost,” 
one of the great writers of all times and climes, second 
only to Shakespeare among English writers, born in Lon- 
don 1608, died there November 8, 1674. 


December 10.—Daniel Appleton, founder of the great 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., born in Haverhill, 
Mass., 1785, died in New York March 27, 1849. Was a 
dry goods merchant in Haverhill until forty years of age, 
when he went to New York, and at first did both a dry 
goods and book business, but soon confined himself to 
books, which he imported at first, and afterwards began 
to publish. 


December 12.—William Lloyd Garrison, the great anti- 
slavery leader, born in Newburyport, Mass., 1804, died in 
Cambridge May 24, 1879. Began publishing the Liberator 
January 1, 1831. He was an orator as well asa journalist. 


December 13.—Bishop Phillips Brooks, grandest of 
American clergymen, born in Boston 1835, died there. 
No other American divine was so universally beloved, re- 
gardless of sectarian prejudices. 


December 17.—Beethoven, famous musical composer, 
born at Bonn, Prussia, 1770, died March, 1827. His com- 
positions form a library of themselves. 


December 17.—John G. Whittier, born in Haverhill 1808, 
died at Amesbury September 7, 1892. The Quaker poet 
was more universally beloved than any other American 
poet. “Snow-Bound” was his great poem. It was the 
first poem to immortalize American life. 

December 19.—-Mary A. Livermore, eminent author and 
philanthropist, born in Boston 1821. She lives at Melrose. 
Mass., greatly beloved by the American people. 

December 21.—Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, eminent Brit- 
ish statesman, the first Jew to attain recognition in British 

leadership, born in London 1805, died April 19, 1881. 

Prime minister of England, and author of real distinction. 

“Endymion” ig his masterpiece. He is the only man who 

has written a great novel with the statesmen of the times 

as his characters. 

ica coe W. Higginson, author, soldier, 

Cambridge 1823, where he resides in a 

S highly respected by the American people, 


who never fail to recognize his ability in literature or his 
worth as acitizen. He is an essayist of much power. 

December 25.—The birthday of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, from whom the Christian era is reckoned. 

December 25.—Sir Isaac Newton, illustrious philoso- 
pher and astronomer, the world’s greatest scientist, the 
discoverer of the theory of gravitation—his ‘‘Principia” 
being published in 1687—born in Lincolnshire, Eng., 1642, 
died March 20, 1727. 

December 26.—Thomas Gray, author of ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” 
the most beloved poem in English, born in London 1716, 
died in Cambridge, Eng., July 24, 1771. 

December 29.—William E. Gladstone, the grandest of 
modern statesmen, born in Liverpool, Eng., 1809, and is 
living, idolized by many nations as ““The Grand Old Man.” 


NOTES AND QUERES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, OR ARGENTINA. 

Dear Sir,—I will call your attention to the irrelevancy 
of Mr. Redway’s letter. Am I remembering amiss that he 
printed the statement that ever since the end of the 
“Federacion” the officiai title of the Argentine had been 
Argentina? Yet he wishes to evade his error now by call- 
ing my residence 1883-1889 a matter of ancient history. 
Perhaps he is not aware that the Federacion belongs to a 
period far more remote. My commission from the presi- 
dent in 18838 was in the name of ‘La Republica Argen- 
tina.’”’ The atlas published by the Argentine Geographi- 
cal Institute, of which I was an active member during my 
residence, calls itself an “Atlas Geografico de la Republica 
Argentina,” and if Mr. Redway knows any other official 
map, I would like to know it. I have cited the word of 
Miguel Cane, minister plenipotentiary of the Argentine 
Republic tothe American Republics and France, and 
against all this Mr. Redway puts what? Un-Argentine 
sources, and a distinguished scholar whose name he for- 
bears to mention. 

That the usage is general outside the Republic, and also 
so convenient that it ought to prevail, I cheerfully admit. 
That it is Argentine usage is certainly not true. Serving 
the government at the Observatory at Cordoba as assist- 
ant astronomer, I have had numerous opportunities for 
noting how the government styled itself. Mr. Redway 
cannot produce one Argentine document of official nature 
that styles the government simply Argentina, or the coun- 
try Argentina, except in some adjective use in clear con- 
nection with some understood substantive. And it is for 
this reason that you owe it to your columns to eorrect his 
dictum. ; Mark S. W. Jefferson. 


A GOOD USE FOR ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Last year at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
classical and high school teachers, the ever-recurring and 
ever-interesting subject of English received its undue 
share of attention. Among numerous objections to the 
present plan of college requirements, a very plausible one 
was this: The required English classics, after being used 
a year or two, superseded by new requirements, lapse into 
a state of “innocuous desuetude” and accummulate. 
greatly to the inconvenience of school authorities, Now. 
while argument undoubtedly carried weight with it. a 
suggestion recently made to me removes, to some extent, 
at least, the seriousness of the objection: Let the classics 
that are no longer required by the colleges be placed in the 
school librbaries, and let the books be read freely by stu- 
dents that do not have to meet coliege requirements. In 
case of a large number of copies, the distribution might 
be extended even to the grammar school libraries. 

Quincey. F. A. Tupper. 


DRUMMOND’'S “NATURAL LAW.” 


A correspondent of the Academy, in a notice of the late 
Professor Henry Drummond, relates some interesting 
facts about the publication and reception of that widely- 
read book, “The Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
The addresses which are contained in the book originally 
appeared in the Clerical World, a short-lived weekly two- 
penny paper. After being refused in a collected form by 
at least two London publishers, the papers were laid aside 
and forgotten, till M. H. Hodder, who had read the articles 
in serial form, happening to meet Professor Drummond 
one day in Paternoster Row, suggested that his firm should 
publish the hook. The offer was accepted. Professor 
Drummond rewrote many of the chapters, and had just 
time to correct the proofs before he started on his expedi- 
tion to East Central Africa. The first edition of 1.000 
copies was printed in April, 1888. At first it failed to at- 
tract much attention, and a second edition was not called 
for until the middle of July. On August 4 a review ap- 
peared in the Spectator, which unquestionably was the 
making of the book, and the sales went up by leaps and 
bounds. In March, 1887, a cheaper edition appeared, afte: 
51,000 copies of the 7s. 6d. edition had been sold. The cur- 
rent edition bears on the title-page the words: “Thirtv- 
second edition, completing 119,000!"—The Churchman, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TALKS ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Arlo 
Bates. Roston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 260 pp. 
Frice, $1.50. 

In the course of lectures which Professor Arlo Bates 
delivered uncer the auspices of the Lowell Institute in 
Poston, 1895, he essayed to interest and stimulate those 
who heard him, by means of an expository discussion of 
why and how they ought to study. That he succeeded 
may be presumed, for the lectures have now been printed, 
by the accepted representatives of Boston’s literary tradi- 
tions and of its contemporary activity. In truth, what 
Mr. Bates says is so true, or it approaches the truth so 
nearly, that it is not a simple matter to explain why his 
results are so provokingly unsatisfactory. He is most 
orthodox in his devotion to real literature, and in his ad- 
vice regarding what to read and how. To be sure, he 
talks about things that are ‘‘not always over-clearly de- 
fined,” and suggests that “It has too often been said to 
need to be insisted upon at any great length” that litera- 
ture represents experience; but the trouble lies deeper 
than the expression of his ideas. 

Professcr Bates, apparently, knows that there is some- 
thing higher and better than the facts and ideas which he 
dutifully expounds to his students of technology. He 
realizes that there is a vital something which distin- 
guishes accepted literature from the mass of that which 
is written. This realization has saved him from the 
stupid conceits of those who know only the traditions of 
learning and of literature. He realizes, too, the intimate 
relations of literature and life, and he has striven to fill 
himself at both these founts of real knowledge. He may 
have succeeded, and this book, that which is best 
in it, may be but the overfiow. There is, in a certain 
sense, an understanding of men and women, of what they 
do and what they are, a power of seeing things as they 
really are,—in essence, the quality which gives to every 
great human product its abiding virtues,—without 
some share in which no one can hope to appreciate litera- 
ture, or any other outcome of man’s hand and-brain. It 
is this sense which would have revealed to a thoughtful 
student that there is a real difference, as well as an appar- 
ent similarity, between Carlyle’s essay on a literary hero 
and a schoolboy’s essay on the same topic. It is this 
sense that prevents some observers from mistaking the 
permanent for the momentary interest, and enables them 
tc enjoy “Trilby” in the midst of the summer madness, 
though the same madness bade them beware of “The 
Yellow Aster,’ and maybe of “Ben Hur.” This sense 
does not characterize Mr. Bates’ talks, and this very fact, 
perhaps, promises to make his book a very comforting 
one to a large proportion of readers with literary 
ambitions. 

L’ECOLE DES FEMMES, L’ECOLE DES MARIS, 
MONSIEUR DE POURCEAUGNAC. By Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin (Moliere). Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 8vo. 
331 pp. 

The fifth volume inthe series of Moliere’s comedies, 
translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, has come 
from the publishers, and forms most interesting reading, 
containing, as it does, two of Moliere’s most famous plays, 
“L’Ecole des Femmes” and ‘‘L’Ecole des Maris,” besides 
‘Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” 

Miss Wormeley is one of those translators who prefer 
to retain spirit rather than form of the original, if either 
must suffer. In the present instance there is such a 
swing to the English prose, such smoothness in the flow 
of words as to be rhythmic, and almost poetic at times, in 
consequence of which one does not miss the French versi- 
fication as much as one would expect. 

In fact, when we acknowledge that with all Moliere’s 
genius as a depicter of character, as a humorist, and as a 
consummate dramatist,—he can scarcely be called a great 
poet, even by his most enthusiastic admirers,—we are 
prepared to take up a prose rendering of his works and 
enjoy their exceedingly amusing contenfs in an unpreju- 
diced frame of mind. 

Miss Wormeley’s work is so excellent as to be epigram- 
matic at times, and is always terse, as, for example, on 
page 31 of the present volume, where ‘‘A wife who scrib- 
bles verses knows too much,” as poor, stupid Arnolphe de- 
clares; and again on page 211, where Sganarelle begins, 
“You've trained her weli!’’ and continues: ‘““‘We should 
rule minds by gentleness,” and so through that para- 
zraph; and in the same play, page 221, “. . . the upshot 
of his care is exemplary warning,” referring to the se- 
verity of the method employed by Sganarelle in training 
Isabelle. 

The third play in this volume, ‘‘Monsieur de Pourceaug- 
nace,” is plainly of a coarser grain than the two “Ecoles,” 
but the translator has carefully avoided the seventeenth- 
century grossness which ocasionally mars the original. 
even when it was impossible to wholly eliminate indeli- 
eaecy. 

The service of a skillful translator cannot be too highly 
prized, for not only the subject matter in such hands, but 
also the style and the spirit of the gems of literature are 
brought within the reach of that vast majority who never 
read anything but their mother tongue. One volume more 
wil] complete the Moliere set. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Edi- 
ted, with Introduction and Notes, by William Vaughn 
Moody. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 196 pp. 
Double Number. Price, 40 cents. 

“Tilgrim’s Progress,” the greatest allegory of all time. 
owes its existence to the character and temperament of 
its distinguished author, and the bigotry and intolerance 
of the ace in which he lived. His sincere Christian char- 
acter led him to dwell much upon spiritual subjects, and 
he embraced the dogmas and creed of the Puritanism an¢@ 
Calvinism of that day. His ardent temperament led him 
earnestly to preach and to defend the doctrine which he 
had embraced. The bigotry and intolerance of the estab 
lished church, under the edict of Charles II., caused him 
to be arrested and thrown into Bedford jail, where he 
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dreamed and studied and wrote this wonderful book, 
abounding in visions which peopled his world with super- 
natural presences, and excited in him the uncontrollable 
waves of feeling that plunged him into maniacal despair, 
and lifted him to heights of mystical ecstacy, by turns, 
until his dream was finished. While the book has not the 
same charm for us that it had for Bunyan’s contempora- 
ries, from a religious point of view, it still appeals strongly 
to our religious sympathies. 

We go to “The Pilgrim’s Progress” for its qualities as 
poetry, and for the native charm of its character and in- 
cident. The strongest appeal which the book makes to us 
to-day lies in the charm of its style. The grim and bit- 
terly repressive aspects of old Puritanism is there, but a 
genial temper, a cheering atmosphere pervades the book. 
Nowhere in literature can be found a more golden radi- 
ance than suffuses the closing pages of the great allegory. 
This volume is one of the Riverside Literature Series, ad- 
mirably gotten up, and ably edited, with marginal topics 
and valuable notes, to aid the student. It will be wel- 
ccomed by both teachers and classes. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, JR. By Katrina Trask. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 252 pp. 

“IT don’t suppose it makes any difference what others do 
to us, if only we do just right to them.” 

This strikes the key-note of the book, which, though 
brightiy told with flashes of humor and exquisite touches 
of nature, is yet.a story of self-sacrifice, of voluntary re- 
nunciation for principle’s sake, of happiness most pas- 
sionately coveted and deserved, and to be had for the 
speaking of a word, but renounced in order to “do just 
right” by another. The atmosphere of the story is as pure 
as a June morning breeze, it is invigorating, warming, and 
purifying. 

John Leighton, Jr., thinks out life’s problems for him- 
self; when they conflict with those above him in author- 
ity, he suffers rather than yield. He meets life’s tempta- 
tions, but does not fall a slave to them. Strong as his 
character is, still that of his childhood’s playmate, who 
re-appears as the wife of an eminent artist in New York, is 
stronger, for it is she who makes the final decision which 
separates these congenial souls, while she devotes herself 
to the work of redeeming her husband’s character, rather 
than securing the legal separation which would be so 
easy. The strain wears out her life, but she has her re- 
ward in her fhusband’s regeneration. 

It is a noble mission such a book has to perform. It 
arouses thought, strengthens aspiration, clears the cob- 
webs.of cynicism, restores faith in the divinely human. 
The style is untrammeled. and never strained. It is not 
didactic, but touches gracefully, yet earnestly, on large 
topics. There is a fascination in the shortness of the 
chapters; there is continuous movement and crispness of 
expression. The author’s next book will be eagerly 
awaited. 


ROUND THE YEAR IN MYTH AND SONG. By 
Florence Holbrook. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo. 200 pp. Illustrated. 

This little third and fourth grades’ reading book is 
fashioned and carried out on a dainty plan, and with a 
refinement which will react most beneficially on the little 
people so fortunate as to use it. The story of the seasons, 
of the months, of the days of the week, and of many natu- 
ral phenomena is told from every point of view, the scien- 
tific, in ianguage within a child’s comprehension, the 
noetic, the mythical, the pictorial, the aesthetic. The 
child’s imagination cannot fail to be stimulated, its sense 
of beauy quickened, when its mind is sure to be made re- 
ceptive for the lesson to be taught. The original prose 
hits are little classics in themselves; for example, the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Day and night, the golden glory of the sun and the 
softer radiance of the moon, the flush of sunrise and the 
gorgeous grandeur of departing day, the glimmering stars 
shining through the loopholes of the dark, the mystery of 
the changing clouds, the rustling of leaves, the beauty and 
fragrance of the flower, the beneficence of summer, the 
powerful winds of winter, the snow, the rain, the flash and 
crash of storm,—all these the children know. The voice 
of Nature and of Nature’s God speaks through them to the 
soul. Myth and song, painting, statue and temple have 
interpreted for us these beautiful experiences, 

The illustrations are from classic art and from modern 
paintings, and are excellently adapted to the sentiments 
expressed in the text. The work is printed in beautiful 
type, on heavy, cream-laid paper, and the reproductions 
are clear and soft. 

THE ROGER WILLIAMS CALENDAR. By John Os- 
borne Austin, Providence, R. I. “Sent by mail, pre- 
paid by the author, on receipt of $5.00. 

The name of Roger Williams stands high on the roll 
of pioneers and heroes recorded in the colonial history of 
New England. He has had a multitude of loving ad- 
mirers of every generation during the centuries, who have 
become acquainted with his character and work through 
his writings. With a brief summary of his career, the 
author of this book has collected choice selections from 
his writings and arranged them on 366 pages, under each 
day of every month of the year. These extracts from his 
own words are wrested arbitrarily from his works with 
the hope that they may enlarge the field of acquaintance 
with the man, and lead the reader to a careful study of his 
writings. A characteristic specimen of these selections 
is found under June 8. “The doctrine of persecution for 
cause of conscience is proved guilty of all the blood of the 
souls crying for vengeance under the altar.” 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
With Numerous Illustrations by H. G. Ford. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 360 pp. Gilt. Price, 
$2.00. 

Nursery tales have been told to the children in every 
age and nation. The Japanese, the Chinese, the Red In- 
dians by their camp fires, the Eskimos in their dark, cold 
Winter huts, the Kaffirs of South Africa, the Egyptians, 


entertain their children by stories. The French, German, 


Spanish, Italians, Danes, and Highlanders tell them also, 
and these tales are very much alike everywhere. The 
Biue and Red and Yellow Fairy Books contain many of 
these nursery tales, and some of them will be found in 
the “Pink Fairy Book.” But the Japanese tales here re- 
corded have not been heard by the children of to-day. In 
this volume are fancies brought from all quarters, but they 
reveal the same kind of adventures, and have equal inter- 
est for all classes of children everywhere. The moral 
fairy tales which reveal beauty and inculcate kindness and 
courage will always win the hearts of children, and they 
have their influence for good in the process of education 
and character-building. 

UN DRAMA NUEVO DE DON JOAQUIN ESTE- 
BANEZ. Edited by John G. Matzke. Nueva York: 
William R. Jenkins. 107 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Slowly, but with increasing certainty, the study of the 
Spanish language is forcing its way into the courses of 
study by which the future business men and statesmen of 
America are being trained for the part which they must 
play in the world’s drama of the progress of civilization. 
Few question the certainty that English will eventually 
become the essentially dominant speech, but the time 
when this great end shall be attained is being greatly 
postponed by the persistent refusal of English speakers 
te take their part in co-operating with those whose birth 
and training prevent them from meeting the Englishman 
or American on his own ground. To Americans, this need 
of cultivating our Southern neighbors is especially great. 
In Mexico, and in many of the other Spanish-American 
countries, much is being done to make it possible for the 
people to acquire the English speech. But as much re- 
mains for us to do. Civilization follows in the footsteps 
made by trade, and it is only by strengthening and ex-: 
tending the commercial relations between the Spanish- 
American world and our own that the United States can 
ever hope properly to fulfill its due mission on this hemi- 
sphere. 

STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected 
and Edited by M. Clarke. New York: American Book 
Company. Linen. 12mo. 271 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Of all the stories that have ever been told or written, 
the famous “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” are the 
oldest and most charming. For many centuries they were 
preserved in oral form, and handed down from generation 
to generation by the nomadic tribes of Oriental lands. 
They were first brought to Europe by a Frenchman named 
Galland, who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was a professor in a college in Paris. He spent 
some of his vacations traveling in Asia, where he found 
these “Thousand and One Nights,” in manuscript. Pro- 
fessor Galland translated them into French, and they were 
soon after published in English and all the other lan- 
guages of Europe. The origin of these stories, like the 
stories themselves, is involved in mystery. They were 
first written in Arabic, and hence were called “Arabian 
Tales or Nights.’ It is enough to know, however, that we 
have the best of these stories here re-told with such skill 
as preserves all their original charm and attractiveness, 
adapted, in form and expression, to eclectic school or 
home readings, and sold at a very low price. The book is 
well printed, attractively bound and illustrated. 

THE CRIME OF SYLVESTER BONNARD. By Ana- 
tole France. Translated into English by Arabella 
Ward. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 245 pp. 
Price, $1.00. , 

This story has justly taken its place as one of the typical 
examples of romance in the highest and purest French 
style. Itis not sensational. The hero is a member of the 
French Academy, an elderly man who has spent his life 
in delving in the antiquities, but is a man of sensitive and 
generous nature. He fallsin love with an untrained 
maiden in humble position, who is the daughter of his 
first and only, but long-lost love, and upon her he lavishes 
the suppressed tenderness of a lifetime. The fascination 
of the story lies in the vivid portrayal of this genial old 
scholar, who is ever ready to expose his foibles, or to put 
hic benefactions in a quaintly ironical light. The sub- 
ordinate characters are well drawn. The book is replete 
with fine touches, artfully written, and full of nobility and 
refinement. The translation gives evidence of great care 
and ability. In both languages it is a masterpiece. The 
binding of the book is elegant. 

MAKE-BELIEVE MEN AND WOMEN. With Numer- 
ous Full-page Color-Plates After Paintings in Water- 
Colors by Maud Humphrey, and with Decorative Bor- 
ders and Designs, Together with New Stories and Verses 
by Elizabeth S. Tucker. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. Holiday cover. (9x11%.) Price, $1.25. 
‘“Reautiful,” “Lovely,” “Too sweet for anything,” were 

the first expletives of the first three people to whom I 
showed this holiday book for the little folks. It is need- 
less to say that the full-page pictures, after paintings in 
water-colors by Maud Humphrey, are ingenious, sugges- 
tive. fascinating, each representing a little boy or girl 
making believe that he is a physician, musician, mother 
at the table. merchant, father with his morning paper, 
artist. ete. Each is both a study and “a beauty.” The 
berder designs carry out the conceit of the full-page pic- 
tures and the text in a delightful fashion. A book could 
hardly be made that would give every kind of a child more 
pieasure. 


THE WITCH PERSECUTIONS. Edited by George L. 
Burr. Philadelphia: The Department of History of the 
lniversity of Pennsylvania. 36 pp. Price, 20 cents. 
Professor George L. Burr of Cornell, who ranks as per- 

haps the best-known American student of mediaeval his- 

tory new at work in our universities, has edited for the 

“Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of 

European History’ a selection of the most significant docu- 

ments relating tothe persecutions for witchcraft in 

urope during the middle ages. Short extracts from the 
most influential books and official promulgations are 


given, in English, showing how the belief in witchcraft 

gained its firm foothold, how it spread its dominating in- 

fluence, and the persecutions for which it was responsi- 
ble, at Trier, Bonn, Wurzburg, Bamberg, and in Scotland. 

Besides those teachers and students to whom these 
documents most directly appeal, all who have read and 
thought upon the story of the Massachusetts persecutions, 
which bore such terrible fruit in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, will find in these documents the ex- 
planation of much that to us of supposedly more highly- 
civilized instincts seems most inexplicable. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. My Edward Gibbon. Edited 
in Seven Volumes. With Introduction, Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Index by J. B. Bury, M. A., Professor of 
Modern History in Dublin University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

There is no period in the history of nations of more 
interest and importance than that covering the life of the 
Roman people and the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire, and Git-bon’s history is the standard and recognized 
authority. The volume now under review is the third of 
the seven in this new edition, edited by Professor Bury. 
The work needs no further commendation, but the editor 
and publishers of this edition have rendered the reading 
public a valuable service by presenting the work in this 
beautiful style, with introduction and explanatory notes 
of great value. The volumes are printed in clear type, 
and elegantly bound with gilt top. They will adorn the 
home centre-table and the shelves of private and public 
libraries, an doubtless this painstaking and skill will be 
duly appreciated. The appendices and index add much 
to the value of the work. 

QUEER JANET. By Grace Le Baron. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 187 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This huthor has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion as a writer for young people. Her ‘Hazelwood Sto- 
ries’”’ haye been read with great interest and profit, and 
doubtless “Queer Janet” will prove equally, if not more, 
attractive. Under this name an ideal character is drawn, 
but it is also real and natural, a beautifully unselfish life. 
Jerry Fitzpatrick is a real boy, and he acts the part of a 
true hero at every stage of the story, in connection with 
his little sisters. The charming little face which adorns 
the cover of this book was really Grace Le Baron herself 
at the age of ten years. The story’is told in an attractive 
style, and beautifully illustrated, printed, and bound. 


PACIFIC SHORES; OR, ADVENTURES IN EASTERN 
SEAS. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 392 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth volume of the third series of the “‘All- 
Over-the-World Library,” being the twelfth and last book 
under this general title. The object of the tour round the 
world here described was the education, by travel, of a 
young millionaire. This book covers an extended sojourn 
in Japan. From here the party proceeds to Australia and 
New Zealand, and thence to America, stopping on the way 
at Fiji Islands. At the end of this book our hero has 
really obtained a liberal education. The book is safe, in- 
teresting, and valuable, as all the volumes of the series 
have been. 

PASTE JEWELS. By John Kendrick Bangs. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

In this volume Mr. Bangs treats of the “servant prob- 
lem” in a way that will appeal to all his readers, especially 
to young couples starting upon their domestic life. ‘The 
rich humor of the several scenes depicted by the author 
will touch many a responsive chord, and solemn facts are 
veiled, but not obseured, by the inimitable manner in 
which the several situations are treated. The incidents 
upon which the stories are based are wholly true, though 
ofttimes seemingly drawn from the writer’s fertile imagi- 
nation. The book sustains Mr. Bangs’ reputation as a 
pure humorist. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE BOLD BABES. 
By S. Rosamond Praeger. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

The children’s eyes will sparkle over the adventures of 
these three bold babes with a friendly dragon. The illus- 
trations are very ingenious. and will afford no end of 
pleasure. The book is tastefully bound in ecru and 
maroon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric.” By John 8. Hart. Re- 
vised bv James Morgan Hart. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Eldredge 

. “Introduction to the Study of Economics.’ By Charles J, Bullock, 
Boston: Silver. Burdett, & Co ’ ; 

‘“ Harold’s First Discoveries” (Nature Study Reader.) By J. W. 
Troeger. Price, 25 cents. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

Gondola Days.’ By F. Hopkinson Smith. Price, $1.50, “The 
Critical Period of American History.” By Jobn Fiske. Price, $4.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

“All Hands.” Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. By 


Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. Price, $5.00.——* The Kentuckians.” 
By John Fox, Jr. Price, $1.25. ——** School-boy Life in England. 
By Jobn Corbin. Price, $1.25.——*" The Great Stone of Sardis.’ By 


Frank R. Stockton. Price, $1.59. Lochinvar.” By S. R. Crockett. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, } ; 
“The American College in American Life. By Charles Franklin 
Thwing. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“ Lycidas.’ By John Milton, Edited by John Phelps Fruit. Bos- 
: Ginn & Co. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. ' Price, $2.50. William 
the Silent.” By Frederic Harrison. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
» Macmillan Company. 
we Skipper’s Wooing.” By W. W. Jacobs. New York: Fred- 
ick A. Stokes Company. 
Paraben for Home and School.’”’ By Wendell P. Garrison. New 
york: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
pe’ Happy Six.” By Penn Shirley. Price, 75 cents. —— Her 
Place in the World.’ By Amanda M. Douglass. Price, $1.50. Bos- 
Lee & Shepard. 
4 Business.” By C, W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00. Syra- 
suse, N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 
ay Go to College?” By Alice Freeman Palmer. Boston: Thomas 
Folks Budget.” By Marie Irish. Price,25cents. Chicago 
annison. . 
ole Princess.” By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited for School 
Use. Price, 24 cents. “New York: Maynard. Merrill, & Co ac 
“Fairy Tales from the Far North.” By P. ©. Asbjérnsen. ¢ Price, 
$2.00, New York: A.C. Armstrong & Co. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “1 have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of .ervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 26-27: Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 
November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 
November 26-27: Massachusetts Siace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28: Montana Council of Educa- 
tion, Helena, Mont. 
December 28-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, DeLand, Fla. 
December 28-30: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: New York Grammar 
School Council, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
December 28-31: Southern Educational 
Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 28-30: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 28-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 28-30: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 
December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 29-31: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta, Me. 
December 30-31: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Onio 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Superintendent Stetson has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “A Study of Waste and 
Kindred Evils Existing in the Adminis- 
tration of Public Schools.” This waste he 
claims results from lack of interest among 
the rural population and bad methods 
which have resulted, and too many schools 
scattered over the country. “A town sup- 
ports nine poor schools where three good 
ones would be amply sufficient.” He 
specifies other cases, and urges reform, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. The college library has re- 
cently received 100 choice volumes of 
modern French literature from Mrs. Pol- 
lins, widow of the late Professor Lewis 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
VINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP st ld alw: 
he used for child “te should always 
teething. Itsoothes the child, 


and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle 


allays all pain, cures wind colic ; 


Pollins. Professor G. D. Lord has discov- 
ered in the Assyrian tablets in the Butter- 
field museum tracings giving information 
of the development of Grecian art in a di- 
rection not yet known to the world.——A 
four years’ course for a diploma in Dart- 
mouth Medical College will hereafter be 
required. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Paul Revere _ school- 
house will cost $160,000.——The fifty-third 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association will be held in this 
city November 26 and 27 in the English 
high school building on Montgomery 
street as headquarters. A large attend- 
ance is expected. Many of the foremost 
educators in the state will address the 
meetings. The session will be open at 9 
o’clock Friday morning.——There will be 
a Sunday evening meeting in Old South 
church December 5, in the interest of negro 
education as carried on at the Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. The _ principal, 
Booker T. Washington, and other promi- 
nent persons will deliver addresses,——At 
a recent trustee meeting at the Boston 
University, the president, in his report, 


stated that “the growth of the university ~ 


in all its departments was placing the in- 
stitution in a somewhat embarrassing 
position financially.” This is indeed a 
novel source of embarrassment. Yet Wil- 
liams College has recently made note of the 
same difficulty.——The annual convention 
of the National Academy of Sciences held 
a three days’ meeting at the Institute of 
Technology, beginning November 16. Dr. 
Walcott Gibbs of Newport, R. I., president. 
The leaders in America of every branch of 
science, including the principals of 100 
academies, are members. Superintend- 
ent Louis Soldan of St. Louis delivered 
an able address at the monthly meeting of 
the Boston Masters’ Association, held No- 
vember 3. 

The High School Masters’ Club of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its fall meeting at United 
States hotel, Boston, on Saturday, November 
27, 1897, at 1.30 p. m., or directly after the 
close of the meeting of the State Association. 
Tickets for the dinner, $1.25. President 
Thomas C. Mendenhall of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester, will address the club on 
“Certain Aspects of Scientific and Techni- 
cal Education.” Harold C. Childs, secre- 
tary, Brockton; Andrew E. Ford, president, 
Clinton. 

Charles Malloy, an intimate friend of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, has commenced a 
course of lectures at Association hall on 
the life and writings of the great Concord 
seer. 

EAST BOSTON. The school board has 
passed an order providing for the purchase 
of the Marion-street land as a site for the 
high school building. 

DORCHESTER. The school board has 
voted to name the new schoolhouse now 
being built at the corner of Adams and 
King streets, Dorchester, the Mary Hemen- 
way schocl. It will cost nearly $190,000, 
and is one of the finest in the city. 

CAMBRIDGE. The list of holders of 
Harvard scholarships for the present year 
has been made public. They are divided 
into three grades. The first grade will be 
awarded from the John Harvard scholar- 
ships; the second grade from other 
scholarships; and the third grade on spe- 
cial claims. This list numbers 125 stu- 
dents who receive sums of money ranging 
from $100 to $300 each, award being based 
upon scholarship merit, and, in most in- 
stances, without regard to the pecuniary 
resources of the student. 

DANVERS. A new schoolhouse at 
Danvers Centre has been dedicated. 

WELLESLEY. By the first of May, 
1898, the new William S. Houghton chapel, 
the gift to Wellesley College of Clement S. 
Houghton and Miss Elizabeth G. Hough- 
ton, in memory of their father, is expected 
to be completed. The gift was $100,000. 
The building is to be constructed in the 
form of across, in the style of the old 
gothic cathedrals, and finished in -the 
most elegant style. It will undoubtedly 


The fondest anticipation in a 
woman’s lifeis when sheis 4 
looking forward to the com- 
ing of the sweet ani ten- 
der little bundle of hu- 4 
manity that will some 
day call her mother. 
It is a pity that this 4 
joyful expectancy 
should ever be 
clouded with 
solicitude and 
dread of the 
physical 
which 


ordeal 
matern- 
volves. 
y isno need 
this excess- 
ive anxiety if 
y the prospective 
mother will avail 
my herself of the 
@ health - sustaining 
power of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription 
7 taken early during the 
expectant period. 
The special organs and 
nerve-centers pertaining to 
maternity are directly fortified 
and reinforced by this wonder- 
ful ‘‘Prescription.”’ It gives 
the mother genuine, perma- 
nent strength, capacity and cheerfulness. 

It renders the ordeal of motherhood abso- 
lutely safe and comparatively easy; insures 
against subsequent relapse and prostration; 
promotes ample and healthful nourishment 
for the child and endows it with natural 
constitutional vigor. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids' Hotel 
and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y. Any wo- 
man may consult him either personally or by 
letter free of charge, and with absolute assurance 
of receiving sound, practical advice from the 
highest professional authority. By enclosing 
twenty-one one-cent stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing only, she will receive a paper-bound copy 
of Dr. Pierce's thousand-page illustrated book, 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ 
or a handsome cloth-bound copy, for thirty-one 
stamps. 

.Mrs. Fred Hunt, of Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., says: “I read about Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription being so good for a woman with 
child, so I got two bottles last September, and 
December 13th, I had a twelve-pound baby girl. 
When I was confined I was not sick in any way. 
I did not suffer any pain, and when the chiid 
was born I walked into another room and went 
to bed. I never had an after-pain or any other 
pain. This is the eighth child and the largest 
of them all.” 


be one of the finest college chapels in New 
England. 

SPRINGFIELD. Judge Knowlton of 
the supreme bench is mentioned as the 
successor of Judge Maynard, who feels 
obliged to retire from the school board in 
this city. It speaks well for the interest 
felt in the prosperity of the public schools, 
that such men are selected on the school 
board. 

QUINCY. The trustees of Adams Acad- 
emy have requested Dr. William Everett, 
the former princfpal of the academy, to 
take charge of the institution for the re- 
mainder of the year, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Professor Tyler. 

METHUEN. A. Everett White, the new 
superintendent, is making an excellent be- 
ginning with a local teachers’ meeting No- 
vember 5, in which sixteen of the teachers 
took part. The topics were all eminently 
practical, and called forth the best thought 
of the speakers. Mr. White has had wide 
experience in school work, and his admin- 
istration promises to give Methuen special 
prominence in educational matters. 

WHITMAN. The new Gurney school- 
house (named in honor of D. B. Gurney, 
who gave the land on which it was built) 
was dedicated, with appropriate cere- 
monies, November 15. The building is a 
model of convenience and economy. It 
cost $12,000. 

FALL RIVER. Mrs. Hannah F. Osborn 
has been elected a member of the school 
board, in place of Mrs. Louis A. G. Aldrich, 
deceased. 

NEWTON. Enoch C. Adams, recently 
from Newburyport, is the new head mas- 
ter of Newton high school,in place of Ed- 
ward J. Goodwin. A reception was re- 
cently given to Mr. and Mrs. Adams at the 
residence of D. C. Heath of Highland ave- 
nue, Newtonville. The affair was at- 
tended by 150 guests. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The total additions to 
the funds of Yale University during the 
past year equal nearly $1,000,000,—the 
most prosperous year in the history of 
Yale. During the last ten years the funds 
of the university have increased about 100 
per cent. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent G. A. 
Stuart is prescribing for the health of his 
teachers. He has issued an order requir- 
ing them to take regular and prescribed 
exercise every week. 

BRANFORD. In 1675 a house was built 
in this town. Twelve years later this 
house was purchased by Rev. William Rus- 
sell. In 1835 this house was torn down, 
but the doors were secured and kept in the 
garret by Mrs. Mary E. Russell Mann of 
Branford, a descendant of Rev. William 
Russell, and from her they have been pro- 
cured by George Dudley Seymour of New 
Haven, who will soon have them framed, 
and will present them to Yale University, 
possibly in 1901, in connection with the 
200th anniversary of the founding. This 
will bean interesting relic; for in the 
house from which these doors were taken, 
in 1700, the trustees of the future Yale Col- 
lege met and presented forty books, each 
trustee, as he laid the volumes down, say- 
ing, “I give these books for the foundation 
of a college in this colony.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Over 100 delegates were 
present, besides many others interested in 
birds, at the fifteenth annual congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, in the: 
Museum of Natural History in this city 
November 9. The sole object of this so- 
ciety is the study of birds. Dr. C. H. Mer- 
riam, from Washington, presided. Sev- 
eral interesting papers were read and dis- 
cussed.—-—An indignation meeting of the 
teachers of the public schools was recently 
called to protest against the examinations 
required as a condition for an increase of 
salaries. A thousand teachers were pres- 
ent. Superintendent Jasper, learningof the 
meeting, came in, and for an hour or two 
attempted to answer questions and to 
pacify them, but he labored in vain. They 
insisted that the examinations they had 
passed were enough in that line, but they 
would not object to the increase of salary. 
They finally chose a committee to draw up 
a protest for the school board, and ad- 
journed.——tThe trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege have voted not to accept Seth Low’s 
resignation, and requested him to with- 
draw it, and he has consented to do so, and 
returned to his place as president. 

The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has become the fortunate possessor of 1,000 
Kuropean and oriental textiles, the gift of 
Mrs. Charles Pratt. This exhibit was pur- 
chased in Florence, Italy, and cannot be 
duplicated. These fabrics will be on view 
until December 1, and comprising, as it 
does, “examples of Venetian, Florentine, 
Sicilian, Genoese, Spanish, and French 
weavings, will well repay a visit. 

FORT HENRY. A meeting of the 
Champlain Valley Educational Council 
was held in this place December 8 and 4, 
Superintendent F. R. Kneil, president, in 
the chair. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEW ORANGE. The authorities of 
Upsala College have signed contracts with 
the New Orange company, which provide 
for the removal of that institution to the 
city of New Orange. The New Orange 
company has given the college an endow- 
ment of $100,000. 


DELAWARE. 

MILFORD. The annual session of Sus- 
sex County Teachers’ Institute will meet 
December 7th next in Armory hall. Every 
indication points to a large attendance, not 
only of teachers, but of those who are di- 
rectly interested in public education. 
Among the speakers engaged are Profes- 
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sor Coughlin of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Smith of Hartford, Conn., Hon. L. Irving 
Handy, Professor Prettyman, the state 
superintendent of Maryland, Byron W. 
King of Pittsburg, Professor E. E. White, 
the famous educational authority of Ohio, 
Professor Elson from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the famous Henry 
Watterson will deliver his great lecture, 
entitled “Lincoln.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. This city has 11,461 
pupils in attendance at its night schools, 
under the management and instruction of 
eighty principals and 420 assistant 
teachers._——At the fall meeting of the 
Educational Club, President Andrew J. 
Morrison, assistant superintendent of 
schools, presided. An interesting paper 
was read by Miss Lucy Q. Williams-Wilson 
on the subject of ‘‘The Study of the Mas- 
ters in Elementary Schools.”——The presi- 
dent of Girard College has forbidden the 
football game to be played by his students. 
A leg was broken in the play November 13: 
hence the prohibition.——Thirty scholar- 
ships in the department of philosophy 
have recently been established in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These will carry 
with them remission of tuition merely. 
Harrison Allen, M. D., emeritus professor 
of comparative anatomy in the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
died suddenly November 14, aged fifty-six 
years. 

Bryn Mawr College is to be congratu- 
lated in view of the distinguished univer- 
sity appointments that have fallen to her 
graduates and fellows within the last six 
months. Miss Helen Bartlett, Ph.D., as 
dean of women in Bradley Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Peoria, Ill.; Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, as dean of women and assistant 
professor of classical philology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Miss Louise Shef- 
field Brownell, as warden of Sage College, 
Cornell University, and a _ lectureship. 
Among recent doctors of Bryn Mawr are 
Misses Willard Warren, Eleanor Louise 
Lord, and Dorothy Wilberforce Lyon. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

President Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan 
University of London, this state, has be- 
queathed $35,000 to the university to en- 
dow a new professorship. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The University of Chicago 
is making arrangements for the delivery of 
250 lectures in this city the coming winter. 
This is a step in university extension. 


WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Milwaukee December 238, 29, 
and 30, 1897. Association headquarters at 
the Plankinton house. The programme, 
so far as it has been completed, is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘What are the fundamental require- 
ments for the attainment of ideal results 
in public school work?” (a) The Mental 
Ideal, President L. D. Harvey of the Mil- 
waukee normal school; (b) The Moral 
Ideal, the Rev. John Faville, Appleton; 
(c) The Physical Ideal, Miss Caroline 
Crawford, Stevens Point normal school. 
An effort will be made to set forth the re- 
sults to be obtained and the processes of 
growth involved. Music, Its Nature and 
Influence, W. L. Tomlins, Chicago; The 
Country School Problem, President Albert 
Salisbury of the Whitewater normal 
school; Composition in the High Schools, 
Professor Freeman of the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss RoseC. Swart ofthe Osh- 
kosh normal school will present a paper on 
thesubject of ‘Literature andSupplement- 
ary Reading.’’ Wednesday afternoon the 
different sections of the association will 
meet. The following persons will have 
charge of the respective sections: Normal] 
school, President W. D. Parker of the 
River Falls normal school; county super- 
intendents, Superintendent Myron  E. 
Keats, Fond du Lac; primary, Professor J. 
E. M. Collins, Barabo; grammar, Princi- 
pal J. W. Congdon, La Crosse; high 
schools and city superintendents, Superin- 
tendent D. D. Mayne, Janesville; college, 
President C. K. Adams, Madison; music, 
Dixon J. Churchill, Plattville; school 
board, Phil H. Perkins, Superior; library, 
H. B. Hubbell, Beaver Dam; school alli- 
ance, Mrs. L. D. Harvey, Milwaukee; 
drawing, Miss Mary E. Tanner, Stevens 
Point normal school; kindergarten, Mrs. 
Mary H. Barker, West Superior. A goodly 
share of time will be given to ‘Child 
Study.” On Wednesday morning Profes- 
sor G. G. Williams of West Superior will 
deliver the president’s annual address. 
Drs. Nicholas Murray Butler and W. O. 
Krohn will deliver lectures on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings. An effort is be- 
ing made to make this the largest and 
most successful meeting in the history of 
the association. 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the 
State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents was held in Saratoga 
November 3-5, Commissioner C. H. How- 
ell of Suffolk county presiding. A. M. 
Wright, state attendance officer, stated 
that the compulsory-attendance law had 
largely increased the school attendance, 
and is working satisfactorily. 

Commissioner W. D. Baldwin of Ulster 
county read a paper detailing the success- 
ful use of stereopticon illustrations in con- 
nection with his visitation of schools. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, gave an ad- 
mirable address. 

After a brief introduction, Superintend- 
ent Skinner, in substance, said: Our school 
superintendents are doing an important 
work, and it is well done. The essential 
point in the quality of a superintendent is 
to be able to know a good teacher, and how 
to judge of his work. So far as my knowl- 
édge goes, there is no state more fortunate 
in the efficiency of the work of supervision. 
You all recognize that the main require- 
ment is a knowledge of the value of the in- 
struction given, and a supervision of that 
instruction. Good morals are as import- 
ant as good methods in the schoolroom. I 
believe there is not a system of education 
in any country on the globe equal to that 
which we are making possible in the state 
of New York, and the progress made is 
largely due to your faithful and loyal ser- 
vice. The army of school teachers in our 
state represent an element in our popula- 
tion possessing the highest characteristics 
of the human mind, and under our system 
they are continually working for the bene- 
fit of our schools and the proper education 
of our children. 

I speak for the teaching of good morals 
and good manners. A well-rounded edu- 
cation means an education which is to pre- 
pare our children to fight their way 
through life. I fear there is not enough of 
life in the school days of some of our boys 
and girls which should impress them with 
the necessity of thoroughness in securing 
what they should have in preparation for 
college. Those who have ambition to en- 
ter the university should have a thorough 
preparation for its higher course of study. 

In our educational system the office of 
school commissioner can be made of great 
power to themselves by magnifying and 
dignifying the office. You should have ad- 
ditional powers; trustees under you 
should have additional power; school dis- 
trict meetings should have additional 
power; and among these additional powers 
school commissioners should have power 
to settle many of the questions which are 
now brought before the department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

As to school legislation, our laws are 
many years old, and every year something 
needs strengthening, and the tendency isto 
give more direct power to school commis- 
sioners. But we should not encourage 
radical changes in school laws. We now 
have a complete school law. Many fea- 
tures of our school law might be simplified. 
In this regard this law might be improved. 

The past year has been the most pros- 
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perous school year in our history. The 
compulsory educational law has demon- 
strated its usefuiness. 

The teachers’ institutes, the training 
classes, the examination department, have 
all worked thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
Our great system of normal schools, in 
spite of increased requirements of admis- 
sion, are full and overflowing. There is a 
constant demand for better teachers, and 
these schools are striving to provide them. 

Commissioner W. S. Allerton’s paper 
presented the pressing needs of giving 
supervising officers more power. 

Superintendent C. E. Gorton of Yonkers 
read a paper replete with practical sugges- 
tions on ‘The Elements of Success in 
Supervision.” The superintendent must 
think first for the best education of the 
children,—must seek to uplift humanity 
through the children,—-must see in every 
boy and girl the possibilities of good citi- 
zenship, and never lose faith in the child. 
He must often espouse the cause of the 
child if he is doing the best he can, when 
teachers and even parents are impatient. 
He must study the child in all of his men- 
tal operations. He must have such culture 
and character that his community will re- 
spect his intellectual and moral worth, and 
acknowledge him as an_ educational 
leader. The course of study must be prac- 
tically his. Common sense and the de- 
mands of people will decide what to teach, 
but how to teach is a matter of profes- 
sional knowledge. Successful supervisors 
must come from the ranks of the teachers, 
and the relations between the superintend- 
ent and teacher should be the same as be- 
tween the teacher and pupil. A teacher 
must be allowed reasonable freedom in 
method, for a hard and fast method may 
check ali enthusiasm. Inspection, criti- 
cism, and suggestion belong to a teacher 
of teachers, and, while authority must ex- 
ist, it should be kept in the background. 

Commissioner Martha Van Rensselaer 
discussed the teaching of reading. Her 
remarks, and those of others, showed that, 
to a large extent, pupils had no chance for 
using their own words, and, in very many 
cases, merely repeated sentences, without 
comprehending their meaning. 

A paper by Superintendent F. J. Dia- 
mond of Tonawanda showed, in a humor- 
ous manner, many absurdities connected 
with the schools. 

Papers read by Commissioners Oscar 
Granger and C. E. Jones gave many valu- 
able hints for the betterment of schools. 
The former exhibited a new blank for re- 
ports of teachers, which will give the 
superintendents a very clear idea of the 
workings of their schools. 4 
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J. Rogers read a paper noting many ways 
in which county school officers can aid the 
department. 


NOW COMMISSIONERS MAY BE HELPFUL TO 
THE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Rogers developed the following 
points: Commissioners may be helpful to 
the state department by being loyal to the 
department, not alone personally or politi- 
cally loyal to the state superintendent, but 
essentially loyal to the educational policy 
of the department. Commissioners are 
state officers, and should be in harmony 
with the educational system of the stale. 
Where a policy has been decided on by leg- 
islative statute or department regulation, 
it is the duty of every commissioner to 
sink his individual preferences and act in 
accordance with his instruction from the 
central authority. ‘ 

Commissioners may be helpful to the de- 
partment by being self-reliant. They 
should have such a grip upon the provi- 
sions of the consolidated school law and 
upon the principles of school manage- 
ment that they will feel absolutely com- 
petent to decide any question of school 
policy which may come before them. 
The department will stand by any com- 
missioner whose acts are dictated by com- 
mon sense, common law, or common jus- 


‘tice, 


Commissioners may be helpful by study- 
ing the rules and regulations of the de- 
partment. It’s the little trivial things of 
life which disturb the equilibrium. In at- 
tention to instructions issued, or careless- 
ness in interpreting them, may cause an- 
noyance and vexation between commis- 
sioners and the department, and is often- 
times the cause of an injustice to teachers 
and trustees. 

Help may be afforded the department by 
the prompt filling out and returning of 
blanks for information. No clear concep- 
tion can be given of the annoyance and 
delay caused by three or four commis- 
sioners holding back these blanks, thus 
delaying the tabulation of the returns 
often beyond the desired time of using 
them. 

Commissioners may be helpful to the 
department by giving their undivided at- 
tention to the duties of their office. The 
greatest help which commissioners may 
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afford the department is by close adher- 
ence to the duties prescribed in the con- 
solidated school law. A boundless field of 
usefulness opened up for the active com- 
missioner, and they have a work before 
them worthy their efforts to preserve the 
individuality and virility of our own com- 
mon school system. They should insist 
that a few studies, taught thoroughly, out- 
rank, in educational value, a crowded cur- 
riculum with its smattering of methods. 

The power to examine and license 
teachers should be exercised carefully. 
Incompetent, careless, and inefficient 
teachers should be weeded out merci- 
lessly. Their power for damage exceeds 
any pestilence that ever swept the face of 
the earth. There is no duty of the com- 
missioner which calls for more independ- 
ence, and none which is of more lasting 
public benefit. 

In furtherance of State Superintendent 
Skinner’s recommendation, on motion of 
Superintendent Kneil of Saratoga, a com- 
mittee will be appointed to confer with the 
other six state organizations of teachers 
and school officers, with a view of uniting 
all in one general organization, with de- 
partment meetings, all held in the same 
city, during the same week. Such a union 
would add immensely to the effectiveness 
of all of the present organizations, and 
save much in time and expense. 

The following officers were chosen: 
President, J. J. Rogers, St. Lawrence 
county; vice-presidents, L. A. Parkhurst, 
Madison county, and Miss Adelaide L. 
Harris, Niagara county; secretaries, Miss 
Cora A. Davis, Oneida county, and D. D. 
S. Marshall, Jefferson county; treasurer, 
Cc. E. Jones, Oswego county. 

Thursday evening Hon. G. W. Ross, min- 
ister of education, province of Toronto, de- 
livered an address. 

If we do not train our boys and girls to 
pursue knowledge, and give them a love 
for knowledge in the public school, the 
speaker said, then the great object of the 
state in promoting free education is, to a 
great extent, lost. If the teacher who 
teaches reading does not inspire a pupil 
with a love for good, and a taste for high- 
class literature, then the work of education 
is in vain. 

We have so inoculated our young people 
in our high and public schools with a taste 
for the literature of the great masters, the 
great poets and historians, the literature 


* of your country and our own, that fiction, 


in the ordinary sense of the term, is not 
sought as it was ten or fifteen years ago. 

If we are to have great men, stalwart, 
rugged, vigorous men and women, to bear 
the burdens of this state and to keep a 
clear head, you must indoctrinate them 
with the knowledge of the best literature 
of this and past generations. 

Under a Democratic system, such as 
yours or ours, the great danger is that 
demagoguery will have sway, or that some 
great leader will stampede the ballot box. 
What is to be the steadying force in the 
state? [answer, edveiting our young peo- 
ple for citizenship. The value of educa- 
tion is felt in the solidity of the state, in 
the continuity of legislation, in the stead- 
fastness of civil government. 

The duke of Devonshire, in a recent ad- 
dress, said the publie schools are the first 
line in the defences of the nation. They 
lie at the foundation of all other systems 
of education. Character-building is the 
great work of the teacher. If the pupils 
are not trained to be honest, persevering, 
energetic, and progressive, to be well bal- 
anced in their judgment, all their knowl- 
edge is in vain. This country is looking 
for strong men for leaders, for steadfast 
men, for men of character in every posi- 
tion in life. We look to our publie schools 
to lay the foundation of that character, the 
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high schools to continue the structure, and 
the universities to fit for other professions 
in life. That work, I am able to say, we 
are carrying on in the way indicated in my 
province, and we are not much disturbed 
by educational movements which cannot 
give a good account of themselves. 

The anchor of our hope for the future of 
our country is the young people, and we 
forge the anchors of our hope in the most 
interesting workshops that any people can 
have,—the public schools,—under skillful 
leaders, 

After Dr. Ross’ address, the members of 
the association attended a banquet given 
by the Business Men’s Association of Sara- 
toga. After-dinner speeches were made 
by Senator Bracket, Superintendent Skin- 
ner, Minister Ross, C. W. Bardeen, Com- 
missioner Martha Van Rensselaer, and 
others. The next meeting will be held in 
Binghamton. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for No- 
vember has the following table of con- 
tents: “The Life of Tennyson,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse; “The Commercial Value of 


the Shipyard,’”’ by Lewis Nixon; ‘Effect of 
the New Gold Upon Prices,” by Charles A. 


Conant; “The United States and the 
Spanish-American Colonies,” by the 
Mexican minister; ‘‘Thirty Years of 


American Trade,” by M. G. Mulhall, F. S. 
S.; “Leprosy and Hawaiian Annexation,” 
by Dr. Prince A. Morrow; “The Present 
Railway Situation,’”’ by H. T. Newcomb; 
“Woman's Political Evolution,” by J. Ellen 
Foster; ‘A Review of the Cuban Ques- 
tion,” by the Hon. Hannis Taylor, late U. 
S. minister to Spain. In Notes and Com- 
ments are papers on “Suggestion for a 
Stable Currency,” by E. J. Sanford; 
“Beautiful Evil,’ by Edward C. Jackson; 
and “American School Histories of the 
Revolution,” by A. W. Savary. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single number, 50 cents. 
New York: 38 East Fourteenth street. 


—The American Review of Reviews for 
November has for its special features a 
character sketch of the late Henry George, 


by Arthur McEwen, an elaborate article on 
the feasibility of a ship canal from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean, by Carl Snyder, 
a discussion of the situation in Spain, by 
Stephen Bonsal, an account of free public 
organ recitals in Boston, and a short arti- 
cle giving a visitor’s impressions at Bay- 
reuth. The editorial department, entitled 
“The Progress of the World,” gives special 
attention to the Greater New York’s first 
election, and the same theme is treated in 
the cartoon pages. The portraits of dis- 
tinguished men is a prominent and very 
valuable feature of the number, among 
which are portraits of Robert A. Van 
Wyck, Richard Croker, Henry George, 
John C, Sheehan, Hugh J. Grant, Lemuel 
E. Quigg, Willis J. Abbot, James B. Rey- 
nolds, Seth Low, Charles S. Fairchild, Ash- 
bel P. Fitch, Bird S. Coler, Tom L. John- 
son, Charles W. Dayton, John H. Schu- 
mann, R. Ross Appleton, Jerome O'Neill, 
Randolph Guggenheimer, Mayors Black of 
Columbus, MeVicar of Des Moines, and 
Collier of Atlanta, Mrs. A. Emmagene 
Paul, James D. Phelan, General Ramon 
Bianco, Miss Evangelina Cisneros, Jerome 
W. Raymond, the late General Neal Dow, 
the late George M. Pullman, and the late 
Charles A. Dana, and others. Price, $2.50 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
13, Astor place. 


—In Lippincott’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber John Strange Winter contributes the 
complete novel of ‘‘The Price of a Wife,” 


which has just enough of mystery and of 
surprise to hold the attention of the aver- 
age novel reader. T. C. De Leon writes 
on “The Day of Dialect.” In bringing his 
argument against that sort of expression 
to a close, he says: “That there is good 
in dialect none may dare deny; but that 
good is only when it chances, as rarely, to 
be good dialect; when it is used with just 
discretion and made the effect of circum- 
stances naturally arising, not the cause 
and origin of the circumstance itself. 
Where the negro, the cracker, or the moun- 
taineer occurs naturally in an American 
story, it often gives telling effects of local 
color and of shading. But the negro or 
‘cracker’ story per se can be made bearable 
only by the pen of a master: and even 
then it may be very doubtful if that same 
pen had not proved keener in portraiture 
more just to human nature in the main, 
had the negro or the ‘cracker’ been the 
mere episode, acting upon the theme idea 
and itself reacted upon by that. And as 
for the foreign dialects, which are ordi- 
narily but merest caricature, and rarely 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk J 
From Factory to Family. [E 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. r 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. }} 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 

> The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . 


CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 


gratis. 


You get the Premium 


a Combination 


— 


- $10.00 


Both $1 


) AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
: IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Journal of Education, Nov. 11th and 18th, 
Having used in my family for two years the goods advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


of Buffalo, N. Y., | cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. 


The pre- 


miums have proved to be exactly as promised, The business promptness of the firm is to be 


commended, and its methods are reliable. 


WILLIAM E, SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
From the Epworth Herald, Chicago: We have examined the soaps and premiums, as de- 


scribed above, and know they will give satisfaction. 


We know the Company, have personally 


visited their establishment in Buffalo, have purchased and used the soaps, and gladly say every- 


thing is as represente ad.” 


rise above verbal distortions, lacking in 
all inspiration of foreign thought, the least 
written may prove best. Happily for a 
more forceful school of home fiction, their 
day is dead indeed, and the funeral has 
been so generally attended, the death- 
proofs so plainly written, and the epitaph 
so deeply cut, that resurrection of the late 
unlamented is not possible, even to scien- 
tific appliances of the clinic.” Eva A. 
Madden has a suggestive paper on ‘‘Novel- 
ists as Costumers.” Price, $3.00 a year; 
25 cents a number. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


—The leading article of the New Eng- 
land Magazine for November is a timely 
historical account of the famous old 


frigate “Old Lronsides,” by Edmund J. Car- 
penter. It recounts the story of her event- 
ful life from 1797. Robert Grieve has an 
article on “Esek Hopkins,” the first ad- 
miral of the American navy. Brandon, 
Vt., is the town described and illustrated 
in this number. The, children’s institu- 
tions of Boston are admirably presented in 
an illustrated paper by William I. Cole. 
Charles E. Hurd treats of “A Painter of 
Monadnock,” illustrated from the artist’s 
paintings. An article of historic value is 
that entitled ‘““Two Champions of Religicus 
Liberty in New England.” “A Thorough- 
bred and ‘“‘A Fool and His Wife” are the 
titles of two striking short stories by Mrs. 
A. E. P. Searing and William R. A. W1'son; 
and there are excellent poems by Abbie 
Farwell Brown, Edward Payson Jackson, 
and others. Mr. Mead, in his Editor’s 
Table, takes up the question of tenement- 
house reform, which he discusses chiefly 
in its relation to the situation in Boston. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park square, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


St. Nicholas, conducted by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, enters upon the twenty-fifth 
year of its successful career as the leading 
magazine for boys and girls with its No- 
vember issue. A remarkably varied and 
attractive list of features has been secured 
for the coming year, including contribu- 
tions by several of the foremost writers of 
the day. | 

Rudyard Kipling’s first “Jungle Sto- 
ries” were written for St. Nicholas, and 
this year he will contribute a new series 
of stories to the magazine, called ‘‘The 
Just-So Stories,” written in a new vein— 
fantastic stories. Some stories, Mr. Kip- 
ling says, are meant to be read quietly, and 
some are meant to be told aloud. Some 
are for rainy mornings, and some for long, 
hot afternoons, and some are for bedtime. 
These stories of Mr. Kipling’s are meant 
to be told ‘“‘just-so,” and one must not alter 
one single little word. They are stories 
about animals, queer, very queer animals. 

Frank R. Stockton will contribute ‘The 
Buccaneers of Our Coast.” This is a se- 
ries of narrative sketches in which will be 
treated the origin, characteristics, adven- 
tures, and exploits of that wild body of sea- 
rovers, calling themselves “The Brethren 
of the Coast,” who during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century ravaged and al- 
most ruled the waters and shores of the 
West Indies. 

J. T. Trowbridge has written a seria] 
“Two Biddicut Boys, and Their Adven. 


tures with a Wonderful Trick Dog.” This 
is marked by his best qualities, and is full 
of effective interest. A lively story of 
track and field is ‘‘The Lakerim Athletic 
Club,” by Rupert Hughes, which will tell 
of a year of sports carried out by a party of 
‘real boys.”’ W. O. Stoddard writes a stir- 
ring romance of chivalry, ‘“‘With the Black 
Prince,” telling of the fortunes and adven- 
tures of an English lad who fights at the 
battle of Crecy. A fairy tale of science, 
“Through the Earth,’ by Clement Fezan- 
die, is a serial of the Jules Verne order. It 
tells of the daring conception of a scientist 
of the next century, who by the enor- 
mously-increased power of electricity suc- 
ceeds in boring a hole through the earth 
and sending a boy in a cigar-shaped car 
through the tunnel. 

There will be the usual number of arti- 
cles of instruction and entertainment, 
short stories, poems, and jingles, as well as 
hundreds of pictures by leading artists. 
The price of St. Nicholas is 25 cents a copy, 
or $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 

The Century Magazine with its Novem- 
ber number enters upon its twenty- 
seventh year. During its long existence, 
by reason of its many notable successes, it 
has won an assured and commanding posi- 
tion. During the coming year the Century 
will maintain its exceptional position as a 
magazine of entertainment, and as a leader 
in art and thought. 

Its pictorial features will be notable, and 
it will command the services of the fore- 
most artists, illustrators, and engravers of 
this country and of Europe. 

Nothing like a complete announcement 
of its literary features can be attempted 
now. Dr. Weir Mitchell, whose novel of 
the American Revolution, ‘‘Hugh Wynne,” 
is the great success of the year, has writ- 
ten a new story for the present volume. It 
bears the piquant title: ‘“‘The Adventures 
of Francois: Foundling, Adventurer, Jug- 
gler, and Fencing-Master During the 
French Revolution.” The tale is full of 
romance and adventure. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison contributes a new novel of New 
York life, called “Good Americans,” in 
which contemporaneous social types and 
tendencies are brightly mirrored and de- 
scribed. 

There will be a group of clever stories 
ahout horses and people who like horses, 
under the general title of “Gallops.” ‘A 
Woman's Reminiscences of the French In- 
tervention in Mexico” will be given in a se- 
ries of graphic and highly picturesque 
papers by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. 
Further contributions to the interesting 
series of “Heroes of Peace” will be made 
by Jacob A. Riis, Gustav Kobbe, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, and others. 

For the benefit of readers of the Century, 
an unusual combination offer is made for 
this year. There has been issued ‘“‘The 
Century Gallery of One Hundred Por- 
traits,” made up of the finest engravings 
that have appeared in, the magazine, and 
representing a total expenditure of nearly 
$20,000. These are printed on heavy plate 
paper, with wide margins, like proofs. 
The retail price of the gallery is $7.50, but 
this year it will be sold only in connection 

with a subscription to the Century, the 
price of the two together being $6.50, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author 
The American College in American Life............. Thwing. GP, 
Parables for Home and Garrison, Green! & Co., — 
The Happy Six . Shirley. * Lee & Shepard, Boston. 75 
The Critical Period of American History............. Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4.00 
Teaching asa Business Bardeen. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.00 
Why go to es Palmer. Crowell & Co., Boston. — 
The Princess. Edited for School Use................. Tennyson. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., Boston. — .24 
Fairy Tales from the Far North.........-.........0065. Asbjornsen. Armstrong & Co., N.Y. 2.00 
A Manual of yey ay rane and Rhetoric.............. Hart. Eldridge & Brother, Philadelphia. 1.00 
Introduction to the Study of Economiucs............. Bullock. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, — 
Harold’s First Discoveries............. Troeger. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 25 
“All of Life in the United States 


Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., have ready the 
twenty-second edition of their unsurpassed 
Catalogue of Chemical, Physical, and 
Pharmaceutical Apparatus, imported 
manufactured, and sold by them; together 
with a Price List of Analytical, Experi- 
mental, and Technical Chemicals. This 
widely-known firm are, as a prominent 
educator said of them to the writer lately, 
“They are as reliable as the sun, and can 
be trusted to send just the goods they rep- 
resent.” 

In the revision of the present edition of 
their catalogue, an alphabetical arrange- 
ment has been adopted as far as it would 
serve the purpose of a ready reference to 
the articles sought for. In some depart- 
ments the goods have been grouped to- 
gether for convenience, as, for instance, 
assay goods, graduated apparatus, bac- 
teriological apparatus, ete. 

A full index, with cross references, will 
permit any articles to be found without 
Joss of time. 

The apparatus and utensils are of the 
most approved forms, and of the best 
quality. 

Applications by mail for a catalogue 
should give post-office, county, and state, 
and be accompanied with the postage—ten 
cents. 

They are agents for the saleof the chemi- 
cal products of Dr. L. C. Marquart of Bonn 
and Dr. Schuchardt of Goerlitz, and keep 
in stock a line of the fine articles of their 
manufacture. Their acids are unsur- 
passed in degree of purity and strength. 
Their experience as importers of chemical 
paratus for nearly forty years enables 
them to offer the Bohemian glassware and 
Berlin and German porcelain from the best 
manufacturers in Europe. The quality 
and forms of all their apparatus are of the 
best and most improved patterns. 

An illustrated catalogue of chemical ap- 
paratus will be sent upon receipt of six 
cents for postage. 

Applications for catalogues should give 
post-office, county, and state. Bullock & 
Crenshaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


The importance of Mr. McCarthy’s new 


“Story of Gladstone’s Life,” published by 


the Macmillan Company, has already been 
widely noticed, but the book has an inter- 
est far beyond that which belongs to Mr. 
Gladstone’s name alone. The book is full 
of the most interesting sketches of other 
prominent men whose work has brought 
them into more or less close association 
with Mr. Gladstone, and the portraits with 
which the book is full render it a work of 
no slight value. There is hardly one of 
the more important men in English poli- 
tics of the last forty years who is not rep- 
resented in this book, and to read it is 
therefore one of the best possible prep- 
arations for the study of English history, 
and especially of recent English constitu- 
tional history. 

“The Pride of Jennico” is the title of a 
book by Agnes and Egerton Castle, which 
is soon to be published by the Macmillan 
Company. Both the romance of history 
and the history of a romance are blended 
in the story. 


The new edition of the Portrait Cata- 
logue of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park 
street, Boston, is a decided improvement 
over previous editions, and has some new 
salient features, while the main body of 
the catalogue is much as heretofore, all 
new books, to date, have been added, with 
brief explanatory sentences when needed 
to make clear the character or object of a 
book. The number of portraits has been 
increased to sixty-three, and all of them 
are new, made especially for this edition 
of the catalogue. Following the catalogue 
proper comes a classified list of all its 
books, including archaeology, architec- 
ture, art, biography, children’s books, 
educational books, essays, fiction, history, 
holiday and gift books, household books, 


law books, medical books, poetry, politics 
and political economy, reference books, 
religion and theology, Riverside editions, 
science, sociology, travel, and description. 
Most cf the classes are sub-divided, to 
render the classification more specific. A 
full index follows the classified list. The 
cover has a new design of decorative sym- 
bolical character, including the motto of 
the Riverside Press, Tout bien ou rien. 


The Great Round World, the universally 
well-known weekly newspaper for boys 
and girls, has taught its publishers many 
lessons. One that is especially noticeab.e 
and of interest to our readers is that chil- 
dren are intensely interested in the world 
at large, and have only to be brought in 
touch with this Great Round World in 
order to accomplish their geography tasks 
in a manner that makes them no longer 
tasks. The great interest shown by chil- 
dren reading this little paper has led Mr. 
Harison, the publisher, to see the require- 
ment for a handy, light, cheap atlas, which 
may be issued frequently in order to be up- 
to-date and suitable for use while reading 
one’s newspaper. He has therefore em- 
ployed the well-known map publishers, W. 
& A. K. Johnston & Co., to make an atlas 
especially suited to these requirements; 
he recognizes also the necessity of making 
this atlas so cheap as to be within the 
reach of the schools that may desire to use 
them in quantity, and also the necessity of 
their containing maps suitable for use in 
history work, as well as in general read- 
ing. The atlas is certainly the handiest, 
as well as cheapest, that has ever been is- 
sued, and we can cheerfully recommend 
our readers to send for one, feeling sure 
that, once having seen it, they will find it 
immensely valuable for use in_ their 
classes, 

When purchased singly, the price is 25 
cents; in lots of 100, $17.50 per 1,000. 

The same publisher has in press at this 
time the well-known Santa Rosa reproduc- 
tion stories, those especially prepared 
under the supervision of Professor Fred- 
eric Burk, whose writing is so well known 
to us. They consist of historical stories 
reproduced in the vocabulary of the 
younger children. We are advised that 
they will be ready the latter part of No- 
vember. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white, See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


$2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. Stam. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Needs more good teachers immediately. Thirteen 
calls from Superintendents the first 
week in November. 


MISCELLANEUVUS. 


A FEVERISH NOTION. 
They say that I have caught a cold, 
But I think I have not. 
Just place your hand upon my head— 
You'll find I’ve caught a hot. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


It is not a remedy put up by any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry; it is compounded by ex- 
pert pharmacists. Ely Bros. offer a 10- 
cent trial size. Ask your druggist. Full 
size Cream Balm, 50 cénts. We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 


Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer 
from catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and, to all appearances, am cured. Terri- 
ble headaches, from which I had long suf- 
fered, are gone.—W. J. Hitchcock, late 
Major U. S. Vol. and A. A. Gen., Buffalo, 

Knew the Accent.—‘‘That dog I bought 
in Paris understands my French per- 


fectly.” ‘No doubt he formerly belonged 
to some other American.’’—Chicago 
Record. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


WASHINGTON TOURS. 


The first eight-day tour of the season to 
Washington under the _ personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad will leave Boston Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and will be in Washington upon 
the opening of congress. Round-trip rate 
only $25. 

For full information apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 


| pensive and unnecessary services of the 
' middlemen, you get double usual value for 


your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail 
prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 


| order, with no charge for the soaps used 


in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 


| Their advertisement is worth studying. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


in America, 


possible evidence of their power to control classes, 
and secure spontaneous co-operation of children, 


6 A N D | 0 A T E S in foreigncountries frequently ask what chance they have of securing places 
We reply: (1) Unless they have a ready knowledge of English, 


so as to understand clearly and speak fluently, we can very seldom place them. 
ahundred wants to teach a foreign teacher English. 
best by a native Parisian, and German by a native Hanoverian, yet many foreign teachers who come to 
this country fail to geton well with American children, For this reason some schools prefer Americans 
who have had more or less training abroad. French or German teachers who register should present all 


Not one school in 
(2) While it is true that French can be taught 


We have no such military system of authority as 
prevails in the government schools of France 


and Germany. (3) Some of the best teachers we have placed have been English men and women who 
learnod French or German or both from native teachers in childhood, and speak them as perfectly as Fng- 
lish. This, with experience in high-class public or private schools in England, usually makes them avail- 
able candidates. (4) We do not count Canadians as foreigners. The Ontario system is so like ourown, and 
such men as George W. Ross and James L. Hughesare so well known over bere, that a Canadian teacher who 
has credentials from his own school system comes here on practically 


equal terms. But there are obstacles with teachers from other......... FORE IGN COUNT RIES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..........0+0055 Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


viz.: 


MERICAN : : 


Introduces to Colleges 
TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Fam lies 
and FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
a every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. & 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


all on or address 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
167 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


Telephone 2277. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


Established 1893, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’—no change in management), 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Telephone, Boston 2981. 
Send for Manual. 


Tie Teachers’ Co-operative Association of W. E, °° 


Has filled 2752 positions. 


| F. B. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


Suppiles Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


d 
24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Winship 
Teachers 
Agency. 


’ 


| Western Office, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW READY: 


A History « United States of America 
and Its Institutions. 


(For Advanced Grades.) 


By CHARLES MORRIS, 


ss, ont Histo f the United States,” “ Half-Hours with American 
Author of “An Elepontar’ the Aryan Hace,” Oivillantion,” ete. 


Bound in Half Leather. Price, $1.00. 
i, the past half-century the writers of school histories have served up their 


historical hash with so little variation in method and matter that it will be truly re- 
freshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has ventured to 
give something new on this important subject. New in method and matter, and yet in 
accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet 
with the approval of teachers and school officers. ; 
If you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best 
book, Correspondence solicited. 


MOoORRIS’S 
Elementary History «. United States. 


FULLY iLLUSTRATED, WITH MAPS. 
Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


1. This book is intended as an introduction to the regular school histories in general use, 
and is adapted to pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

2. It is devoted to the leading facts of American History, giving special attention to those 
relating to the development of the country. 

3. These facts are presented in a continuous narrative, showing how the country has devel- 
oved from the time of Columbus. 

4. It not only tells the story of the leaders, but of the people in their home life, manners 
and customs, progress in invention, and development in the arts and sciences. 

This book deals not alone with political development, but also with the details of every- 
day life — the description of those powerful influences which have made not only America, 
but Americans. 

6. The inner story of the American people is set forth in a series of chapters descriptive of 
city and country life, and various periods of our colonial and national history. 

7. Special effort has been made to wiite this work in a clear, lucid, and simple style, 
adapting it to the comprehension of the young, and a’ the same time making it: f interest to 
older readers, so that it will be read or studied not only with interest, but with delight. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
S/LVER, BU DETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 K, 19th Bt, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


110-112 Boyiston St, 


HOW TO SEK THE POINT 


A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied Enyiish, 
Latin, aud Greek yraminar are very careless aud slov- 


J 
AND LAUK IT euly punctuators. This book is indispensable to all 
writers. Memorizing rules andexceptions wastes time, 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. and they are svon forgotten. ly mail, 20 cents. ° 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Scheels and teventiog schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 


practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

a} —_ course” 18 alsv laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely difterent set of exer- 
eises. This parallel! course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin 
ciples involved. ‘These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R.H. THurston, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
ter mt as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are weil selected, and the whuie 

reatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, $1.25. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON, 


Discounts ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES, 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geelogy, Zoology, tor schools ot all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
I.antern Slides, Charts, &o. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thai 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in goud case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fraxments, for $2.00. 24 bee of Invertebrate: 
for $3.50. Each joanne neg accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circu 
EDWIN K. HOWELL, 
602 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
VolesCultare nen —- c course 0 study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
al work the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
1 Term opens October 12. Address for 
ARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
ouw Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Ready in December. 


CYR’S 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


Reader 


Cloth. 388 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 


HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the 
same lines as the Second and Third Readers. The plan adopted in 

the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of our 
great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Scott, Tennyson, and Irving are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits 
and pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections have also 
been made from the good writers, like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, Eugene 
Field, Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, 
C. D. Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose writings are especially 
interesting and instructive to pupils of Fourth Reader grade. The book is 
fully illustrated with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many 
original illustrations based upon the text and designed especially for this 


book. 


Descriptive circulars of the Cyr Readers sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY. Publishers, 


DALLAS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


Publishers. 


Thorough instruction 
in book-keeping and 
business, shorthand,sci- 
ence, journalism, lan- 
guages, architecture, 
surveying drawing;civ- 
il, mechanical, steam, 
electrical, hydraulic, 
municipal, sanitary, 
railroad and structural 
engineering. Expert in- 
structors, Fifth year, 
moderate. 

Illustrated catalog free. 
State subject in which 
‘wines interested. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine.) 
a 61 Seeond National Bank Building Washington, D. C. 
(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any _ Information. 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY jes: e New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
——— +++ Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY: 


PUBLISHING 


Cortina Method 


Lessons. Educational Institutions. 
English, — Each, $1.50. COLLEGES. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and 1mported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ** CORTINA LIBRARY.” 

*ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin, Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. 


Address the Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
giving courses for Hlome Study leading tudegrees of B.S., 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART S8UHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
_ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Tf low vrices are acon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 
or translation or diction 
ary to Hinds Noble, 4 
Cooper Institute, 


Delivery prepaid to any point. New 
and_ secondhand schoolbooks of add 
publishers. | Complete alphabetical 
catalogue /vee, if you mention this ad. 


Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
Horace M ann NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP, Principal. 


the 


NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
Educator. S For both sexes. Kor catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
By 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology iD 


A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


summer schools or institutes. 
A WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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